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The Porto Rico Decisions 


IIE decision of the Supreme Court in the 

Porto Rico eases determines the status of 
territories under our government. The question 
has been before the Court in one form er another 
since MARSHALL’s day, but it has never before been 
met and answered so squarely as Justice Brown 
has met and answered it in the Downes ease. In 
the earlier cases, with the exception of the Drep 
Scorr decision, the remarks of the judges on the 
general proposition have been obiter. Mr. GrorGE 
TickNnor Curtis, in his constitutional history, de- 
clares that Chief-Justice TaNey’s remarks in that 
case were also obiter. At any rate, if they were 
not, the Drep Scorr decision, as Chief-Justice 
FULLER says, is now reversed. 

Some confusion of the public mind seems to 
have been produced by the different and contra- 
dictory reasons given by the majority of the Court 
_in the decision upholding the government’s position 
as to the constitutionality of the Foraker law, 
and, furthermore, by the apparent mutual con- 
tradiction of the decisions in the Downes and the 
De Lia eases. But the conclusion of the whole 
matter is clear enough. The majority of the Court 
holds that Congress is not bound by the limita- 
tions of the Constitution in imposing taxes upon 
the territories. This is the interesting and im- 
portant feature of the decision. The doctrine 
laid down by Justice Brown may be called revolu- 
tionary, or by whatever term best suits its critics; 
it is the law until the Supreme Court reverses it- 
self, which it is not likely to do in the lifetime 
of this generation. Justice Wuire undertakes to 
give reasons for the same result, which differ 
from Justice Brown’s, and Justice Gray is seem- 
ingly the only member of the bench who agrees 
with the latter; but, although Justice Wire de- 
clares that, his reasons are in conflict with Justice 
Brown’s, it is difficult to understand why. Justice 
Wire holds, in the Downers ease, that the For- 
AKER law, so far as it taxes goods coming to this 
country from Porto Rico 15 per cent. of the Drxe- 
LEY rates, is constitutional because Congress had 
not yet made Porto Rico an integral part of the 
United States within the meaning of the revenue 
clause of the Constitution. He based his finding 
on this point on the provision of the treaty of 
peace to the effect that Congress would determine 
the status of the citizens of the Philippines and 
Porto Rico. It this were the decision of the Court, 
as it is not, being merely the opinion of Justices 
Wurrr, Sarras, and McKenna, such an act as the 
ForAKFR act might not be constitutional if ap- 
plied to such territory as that which we have 
acquired by treaties with France, Spain, Mexico, 
and Russia; for in these treaties we agreed that 
the inhabitants of such territory should be entitled 
to the privileges of American citizenship. 

Justice Brown’s opinion logically sustains the 
result at which the majority of the Court arrives. 
It holds that Congress has plenary power over all 
territories or colonies, except as it is forbidden 
to deny to individuals the expressed rights of hu- 
man liberty. The Weerkty has already pointed 
out that the general government has set up an 
autocratic government in Alaska, whose consti- 
tutionality no one doubts. It has established an 
autocracy also in the District of Columbia. No 
Alaskan and no inhabitant of Washington has 
any voice in the selection of their governors. But 
they have trial by jury, the right of indictment or 
presentment on criminal charges, and they are 
brought under the provision that Federal taxes 
must be uniform throughout the United States. 
Under Justice Brown’s opinion they might have 
been denied these privileges. He had evidently an 
eye to the situation in Hawaii. There no appeal 
is permitted from local courts to the United States 
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Supreme Court; no grand jury or presentment is 
necessary; and the unanimous vote of the petit 
jury is not required in either civil or criminal 
cases. On this opinion Congress may establish 
any government it pleases over our new possessions, 
except as a state church is forbidden and as the 
provisions guaranteeing freedom from arrest with- 
out warrant, cruel and unusual punishments, ete., 
must be observed. Where Justice Brown would 
draw the line we cannot tell; probably the Court 


-would determine this question on the peculiar con- 


ditions of each law submitted to it for interpreta- 
tion. It is clearly Justice Brown’s view that 
until Congress extends the Constitution to the 
territories it may appoint or authorize the ap- 
pointment of a single executive with full legisla- 
tive or judicial functions, or may establish any 
government, autocratic or republican, as, in its 
wisdom, the colony requires. 

The only point actually decided is that Con- 
gress may levy a duty on goods coming from 
the colony to this country—that is, that free trade 
is not a necessary consequence of annexation. 
This may remove a potent objection to the an- 
nexation of Cuba. Both Justice Brown’s and 
Justice WHITE’s reasoning sustains this conclusion, 
Justice Wuitre holding that in the absence of a 
special agreement of the-treaty-making power, the 
revenue clause of the Constitution will not apply 
until Congress extends the Constitution to the 
new possession by a legislative act. It may be 
that when the full opinions are printed it will 
appear that Justice Wuirte thinks that Congress 
should extend the Constitution to the colonies 
within a short time, or a reasonable time, after 
their acquisition; but if Congress may delay in- 
definitely, and may meantime govern as it will, 
there is practically no difference, in effect, between 
the reasonings of the two judges, except that one 
is.clear and frank, and the other obscure and 
doubtful. At any rate they come to the same 
end, and that is that Congress may govern colonies 
and territories free of the restraints imposed upon 
its government of States, the Court holding, 
through Justice Brown, that the Constitution con- 
cerns the States and the general government alone. 

The Dr Lima ease is not now so important. The 
question involved was whether the Dina.ey tariff 
duties could be levied on goods brought from Porto 
Rico. The Court holds that the tariff, by its 
terms, was to be levied on goods brought from a 
foreign country, and that Porto Rico, after the 
ratification of the treaty with Spain, was not a 
foreign country. There is no real discord between 
this decision and that in the Downes ease. In the 
Downes ease the Court holds that Congress may 
impose a tax upon goods coming to a State from 
a colony; and in the other ease it holds that be- 
fore such a tax is imposed Congress must legislate 
specially; that while Porto Rico is not foreign 
country, it is not domestic country as a State is, 
or a territory to which the Constitution has been 
extended. 

Under the decision of the Court, the colonies 
will remain outside the jurisdiction of the Consti- 
tution until Congress, by law, brings them within 
it; in the mean time Congress may levy special 
imposts and excises upon them, and may, in fact, 
govern them as it will. Both Justice Brown and 
Justice WuITe seem to intimate that the Constitu- 
tion, once extended, cannot be withdrawn. 

The Court adjourned without deciding the ques- 
tion, involved in another Porto Rico case, of the 
power of Congress to levy a duty on goods im- 
ported into Porto Rico from a State. The objec- 
tion to such a tax is that it is an ex post tax, which 
is forbidden. The Philippine case also went 
over. The present status of the Philippines, under 
the decision, has excited some discussion? but the 
Spooner resolution probably meets the require- 
ments of the decision in the Downers case. Con- 
gress has established a government, and has au- 
thorized the President to exercise legislative func- 
tions in the archipelago. This grant of power to 
Mr. McKrxtey probably avoids the necessity of 
Philippine tariff legislation, although such legisla- 
tion may be deemed desirable. 





HE Cuban Constitutional Convention has at 

last recorded its mind on the subject of the 
Piatt amendment, and has most appropriately 
through a tie vote delegated to its President, Mr. 
Menpvez Capotr, the agreeable task of prevent- 
ing it from publicly demonstrating how utterly 
lacking in calibre and character it really is. 
It is probably true that never before in the his- 
tory of the world has there been a body of 
men called together to perform so important a 
duty as has confronted these Cuban delegates, that 





has represented to so small a degree the conscience 
and intelligence of the people whose interests they 
were chosen to serve. A meeting of the leaders 
of Tammany Hall in this city would be as close 
an approach to the conscience of the people as was 
theirs, and by much their superior in intelligence, 
though hardly their equal in the wiles of polities. 
Their whole attitude toward the question of rela- 
tions, from the moment these first came up for dis- 
cussion in February last to the present time, has 
been puerile in the extreme, and even in the 
manner of the final acceptance of the amendment 
these statesmen have not ventured to come out flat- 
footed and in a manly fashion in support of a law 
which, were they either intelligent or men of 
conscience, they would know is only for their own 
good, and in no respect of commensurate advan- 
tage to the United States. It has been commonly 
asserted by the thinking people of Cuba that of 
the thirty-two delegates sitting in this convention 
not more than five or six of them possessed any 
qualifications whatsoever for their office, and a 
student of character visiting the Teatro Marti 
and observing them during their deliberations 
could not escape the conviction that if these men 
were the flower of Cuban statesmanship, then 
Cuban statesmanship must be a peculiarly noxious 
kind of shrub. 

Nevertheless, the delegates are to be congratu- 
lated that, by whatever mental processes they have 
at last reached a right conclusion, they have escaped 
the snares which were set for them by unscrupu- 
lous advisers, and that now the way is practically 
cleared for the setting up of the long-looked-for 
republic. Some day, we hope, there will dawn 
upon Cubans a full revelation of the fact that 
American sentiment has all along been directed 
toward securing for them the fullest measure of 
liberty, and that this has been represented by the 
men who for three years of the military occupation 
have shouldered their responsibilities, and not by 
those who, having no responsibilities save their 
hotel bills, have poured discontent and malicious 
criticism of the authorities into their all-too-ready 
ears. . 

Equally we congratulate General Woop upon 
the outcome, as well as upon his own wonderful 
patience and forbearance during a trying and 
even exasperating period. If General Woop had 
done nothing more in Cuba than hold the helm of 
State for the past three and a half months, his 
demeanor since the middle of February last would 
be a sufficient justification for his appointment to 
the Governorship 


HE minds of many men are busy nowadays 
with the problem of making labor and capital 
work together with less friction and less waste. 
At this writing work on the underground railroad 
in New York is at a standstill because of a dis- 
agreement between labor unions and contractors 
over questions which it should have been possible 
to settle without stopping work. There is no sure 
final way as yet in most parts of this country to 
settle labor disputes except by a fight, for strikes 
and lock-outs are a resort to warlike methods, and 
the sign that negotiation has failed. If they last 
long enough, they are almost sure to breed hatred 
and violence, and to wind up in scenes more or 
less like those at Albany the other day, which 
shocked the whole country. Even when they don’t 
go to that extremity, they bring suffering and 
anxiety with them, upset the orderly habits of 
communities, and leave debt, poverty, and hard 
feelings in their wake. No wonder we all deplore 
them, and want some better means of bringing 
labor disputes to a settlement. We are pretty 
sure, too, that better methods will come. 
Elsewhere in the WEEKLY this week is a brief 
account of a strike and lock-out at Dayton, Ohio, 
which seems particularly needless and deplorable; 
and also some account of the working of the com- 
pulsory arbitration law now in force in New Zea- 
land. Experiments can be tried to advantage in 
New Zealand which would be impracticable in an 
older country. We do not look as yet for com- 
pulsory arbitration in the United States, but credit 
and great practical advantages await any State 
whose Legislature is able to devise laws, acceptable 
both to capital and labor, which shall eliminate, 
or even lessen, the chance of labor wars. It may 
be done perhaps without legislation at all. In 
Boston, in some branches of the building trades, 
employers and workmen are equally represented 
on a committee which has power to settle the terms 
of employment and of wages, and which, the Boston 
Advertiser says, has stopped wars entirely in the 
lines of industry with which it is concerned. The 
obvious advantage of such arrangements must lead 
to imitation wherever a good example is offered. 
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Marriage and Divorce. By R. W. Tayler, M.C. 








HE division of the Federal Union into inde- 
pendent sovereign States has exhibited many 
anomalies of contlicting laws and shifting 
rights of persons and property. Generally 
speaking, nothing more serious than incon- 
venience results from these conditions. But 

as regards marriage—the most important relation into 
which man can enter—whose character is not local 
or temporal, but exists everywhere and during life, 
unless legally dissolved, this diversity of sovereignty 
has resulted in the most astonishing anomalies, and 
is a real reproach to our civilization. 


The marriage relation, according to the beliefs of. 


all enlightened people, inheres in him who has entered 
it wherever he may be. The husband, leaving his 
wife at home, carries with him the status of husband 
though he go to the end of the world. Under our sys- 
tem of laws, he need not do so if he but travel into a 
near-by State, whence by a few magical passes that re- 
mind one of the prestidigitateur, lo! he emerges a new 
man and wifeless. But the wife still has a husband, 
and may be prosecuted for bigamy if she takes a new 
spouse. What is sauce for the goose, in such a case, is 
not—so the law says—sauce for the gander. 

The enterprising husband, ambitious to have a 
plurality of wives, need not go to Utah or Turkey. 
It is true that he is not entirely free from the em- 
barrassment of making some arrangements for his 
campaign of polygamy, but that only adds zest to the 
pursuit. He cannot take one wife to- 
day and to-morrow legally marry an- 
other. Sixty days is about as short 
a time as the States which most gen- 
erously dissolve matrimonial bonds 
will permit to elapse. Practically, of 
course, it takes much longer; and such 
is the brevity of the span of life that 
it is not likely that the man of the 
most enterprising uxoriousness could 
exhaust all the opportunities which the 
several generous commonwealths hold 
out to him. 

Not many years ago a citizen of 
New York left his family, went to 
Pennsylvania, and, by constructive 
notice to his wife, procured a divorce; 
he remarried, became the father of 
children by that marriage, again de- 
serted his family, and turned up in 
California, where he procured a di- 
vorce, valid by the law of that State, 
and took a third wife, by whom he 
reared a family. 

In the course of time he died, own- 
ing lands in all three of the States 
in which he had married. 

In California he had a lawful wife 
and lawful children. Had he taken 
them to Pennsylvania, the California 
wife, by changing the name of the sov- 
ereign State in which she dwelt, would 
have descended from the status of a 
wife, given her by the highest law of 
the land, into the position of a wo- 
man against whom the finger of scorn 
could justly be pointed, and upon whom 
the hard hand of the law could be 
rightfully placed. And the children, 
while under the humane policy of the 
law recognized as the offspring of the 
mother, would have found the bar sin- 
ister in their escutcheon and their fa- 
ther’s property in Pennsylvania denied 
to them. 

Nor would the Pennsylvania wife 
and her offspring be in any happier 
lot if they went to New York. There 
wife number one was still the valid and only wife of 
the much-married husband. Her children and hers 
alone would be, in that State, legitimate. However 
pure and innocent either the second or third wife, 
she would, in New York, possess and enjoy exactly 
the same status as belonged to those ‘between whom 
no sort of marriage had ever occurred, and her chil- 
dren would be classed with the offspring of those who 
loved not wisely but too well. 

For the courts of New York say that the husband’s 
divorce in Pennsylvania is void, and that the mar- 
riage relation with the first wife continued to exist. 
The law of Pennsylvania said the same thing about the 
California divorce, and the Pennsylvania wife contin- 
ued to be the wife, notwithstanding the second divorce. 
Of course, neither Pennsylvania nor California recog- 
nized the New York marriage as still existing, and Cal- 
ifornia explicitly annulled the Pennsylvania marriage. 
In the land which the husband owned in New York 
his first wife took dower. In the land which he 
owned in Pennsylvania the second wife took dower. 
The third wife took her widow’s rights in the Cal- 
ifornia land. 

It is monstrous, but it is true, that if the husband 
had been careful to keep his first wife out of Cal- 
ifornia and Pennsylvania, his second wife out of New 
York and California, and his third wife out of New 
York and Pennsylvania, and any two from being in 
one State at the same time, he could have continued 
to sustain marital relations with all three, and in so 
doing have violated no law. : 

A wife left her husband in New. York, and jour- 
neying to another State, in due time obtained a divorce 
and remarried. There was no provision of the decree 
refusing to the husband the right to remarry. After 
the lapse of a few years of loneliness, he yearned for 
another trial at the matrimonial yoke, and took a 
wife. He was prosecuted for bigamy and convicted. 
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The Court of Appeals of New York sustained the con- 
viction on the ground that the divorce of the wife, 
while valid in the State where granted, could not be 
recognized in New York, and as she was, therefore, 
still the wife of the New York husband, his second 
marriage was bigamous. 

Recently a New Jersey editor, tiring of his wife, 
went to a Western State, procured a divorce, married 
again, and took the second wife to New Jersey. At 
last accounts he was editing his newspaper behind 
prison bars, while the interesting fact was being 
Grilled into his consciousness that he might leave the 
jail and live with his first wife so long as it pleased 
him to do so; and that he might leave New Jersey and 
live where he pleased elsewhere with his second wife; 
and that he might return to New Jersey, and rejoin 
his first wife and resume marital relations with her. 
This alternation of spouses he might thus practise ad 
libitum. 

This is what cur system of State laws permits. I 
have cited three cases in substance as they have act- 
ually occurred. No very vivid imagination is needed 
to multiply the potentialities of the situation. | 

The most recent statistics of divorces granted show 
that the number is growing more rapidly than our 
population. It is true that-a large majority of the 
divorces are granted in the State in which the mar- 
riage took place; but without resort to statistics, ev- 
erybody knows that thousands of divorces are annually 
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From across the State Boundaries the Finger of Scorn may point at the 


Innocent and Legitimate 


granted for causes which are inadequate if the mar- 
riage relation is as solemn a thing as we have be- 
come accustomed to think it; and, worse than all, the 
causes so vary in the different States and the effect 
of divorces granted in one State is so diverse in the 
several commonwealths of the Union, as to make occur- 
rences like those just described frequent and shameful. 

What is the remedy? The answer is obvious. Uni- 
formity of law respecting, first, what shall constitute 
marriage, and, second, how the marriage relation may 
be dissolved. 

Two methods of reaching this salutary result have 
been proposed and urged. First, by securing uniform- 
ity of legislation in the several States. Second, by so 
amending the Federal Constitution as to repose in 
Congress the power to enact uniform laws respecting 
marriage and divorce. 

The first of these methods has been diligently pur- 
sued for many years by the National Divorce Reform 
League, with some useful results, especially in the way 
of organizing State commissions, by proceeding in an 
orderly way to educate and arouse public opinion, 
and in proposing schemes of reform to the State legis- 
latures. Great good has undoubtedly been done by this 
organization, and its work ought to be prosecuted un- 
til actual uniformity is accomplished, either by State 
laws or by the delegation to Congress of power to legis- 
late on the subject. 

Every step toward uniformity is progress in the 
right direction; yet, when one considers the diversity 
of opinion in the widely separated areas of our coun- 
try, the absolute impossibility of securing uniformity 
of declaration of the law by the courts of the States, 
and that when uniformity is once obtained, if ever it 
is, there must be an eternal battle to maintain it, one 
conceives faintly the difficulties which line the path 
teward State uniformity. 

On the other hand, if the power is lodged in Con- 





gress to deal with the subject, the question of uni- 
formity is answered once for all; and, in my opinion, 
uniformity and universality are more important than 
a limitation of causes, necessary though that be. 

Those who advocate uniformity through the States 
have made a tactical mistake, in my opinion, in tak- 
ing no part in the advocacy of a constitutional amend- 
ment giving Congress suitable power. They have 
erred -in supposing that the battle has been fought 
for the amendment and lost. The fact is it has bard 
ly commenced. They have failed also to see, if there 
is a real opposition in certain States to the enlarge- 
ment of Federal power, that opposition will be more 
likely to aid in State uniformity if there is a threat 
of national uniformity. But I do not desire to be 
placed in an attitude of opposition to the Divorce Re- 
form League. My efforts will be put forth to advance 
the cause they advocate. I merely fail to see why the 
two methods should not be simultaneously pursued 
by all friends of the reform. 

Let me say a few words on this subject of a consti- 
tutional amendment. 

In the earlier paragraphs ef this article I have re- 
ferred to the fact that marriage as a relation between 
man and woman, according to the view of all the 
civilized world, except a segregated few, is permanent 
both as to place and person. There is no different so 
cial foundation in the several States. There may be 
differences in the tenure of property and the methods 
of its transfer. No violence is done to 
our system of civilization by the use 
of various methods of electing public 
officers, nor in determining the kind of 
official positions to be filled or the du- 
ties to be performed thereunder. These 
are all primarily and, indeed, funda- 
mentally of purely local character and 
local interest. However desirable uni- 
formity may be respecting the admin- 
istration of justice, the creation and 
regulation of corporations, they are 
not generally national in their char- 
acter, and the lack of uniformity does 
not in any serious respect involve any 
fundamental principle of our national! 
life or our national civilization. 

Not so as to the contract of mar- 
riage and the method of dissolving it. 
The relation so permeates our social 
system as to recognize no State boun- 
dary, and is shocked by passing from 
one jurisdiction into another where a 
different view—as expressed in law— 
prevails respecting its sanctity. 

In the State of Utah, a sovereign 
State of the American Union, while 
polygamous marriages are forbidden by 
the Constitution and the law, polyga- 
mous living is permitted, and, it is 
claimed, polygamous marriages con- 
tinue to be contracted. The Legisla- 
ture of the State, recently, by large 
majorities in both Houses, passed a 
law so restricting the method of insti- 
tuting prosecutions for the crime of 
having plural wives, that if the Gov- 
ernor had not vetoed the bill, it is safe 
to say that there would have been no 
limitation whatever on coneubinage in 
that State. It is apparent that the 
passage of such a constitutional amend- 
ment as that proposed would empower 
Congress to settle the polygamy ques- 
tion as well as the divorce problem. 

Suppose that, instead of permitting 
plural wives, one of the States should 
permit divorces for the most trivial 
reasons, so that a husband or wife, in order to be di- 
vorced, had but to remove to that jurisdiction and 
ask that the marriage be dissolved; what would be 
the nation’s judgment as to its duty? Would it say 
that this festering sore should remain? 

Chief-Justice Waite once said: ‘ 

“ Marriage, while from its very nature a sacred ob- 
ligation, is nevertheless, in most civilized nations, a 
civil contract, and usually regulated by law. Upon 
it society may be said to be built, and out of its 
fruits spring social relations, obligations, and duties, 
with which government is necessarily required to deal.” 

Even more significant and cogent are these words 
of Justice Matthews, in the case of Murphy vs. Ramsey: 

“Certainly no legislation can be supposed more 
wholesome and necessary in the founding of a free, 
self-governing commonwealth than that which seeks 
to establish it on the basis of the idea of the family, 
as consisting in and springing from the union for life 
of one man and one woman in the holy estate of mat- 
rimony; the sure foundation of all that is stable and 
noble in our civilization; the best guaranty of that 
reverent morality which is the source of all progress.” 

If it be true, as Chief-Justice Waite says, that “ so- 
ciety is built upon the marriage relation”; if, as Jus- 
tice Matthews says, “ the union for life of one man and 
one woman in the holy estate of matrimony is the sure 
foundation of all that is stable and noble in our civil- 
ization ”—in what higher work could this people en- 
gage than in the effort to have the law declare that 
marriage should be a well-defined contract, and its dis- 
solution decreed only upon uniform grounds? 

Those who advocate the passage of the constitutional 
amendment are not sure that it will ever be passed. 
But there will always be those who are determined to 
see this stain upon our system of laws entirely effaced. 
Whatever may not happen, there can be no effort lost 
which results in arousing the public conscience. 
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The Hall of Fame, University Heights 


The first twenty-nine bronze tablets erected in honor of notable men of the United States were unveiled Thursday, May 30 
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J. M. Perry, Princeton, winning the Half-mile Run in 2 minutes 33-5 Seconds 
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Entrance to the Streets of Cairo 





THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 





I 
HERE is a protest, expressed as yet only in 
architectural lines, which seeks verbal ex- 
pression. It would be forcibly uttered if 
we should see among the numerous inscrip- 


tions on the Pan-American buildings the 
following legend: Delenda est Chicago— 


the “ White City ” fanaticism is to be destroyed. 
After the thought and phrase have come into the 
mind, one seems to read some such declaration every- 
where between the causeway and the Propylea, be- 
tween the Horticulture Building and the Government 
Building. Actually seeing the words, as on this page, 
we should realize that this is a part of the message 
embodied in a great artistic experiment, in an ar- 


chitectural sketch which has been carried out on a 
magnificent scale at Buffalo, and with a degree of 


freedom never before attempted in America. 

Again, there is a certain prejudice which stands in 
the way of our hearty enjoyment of present blessings. 
I refer to an attitude, sometimes intolerant, some- 
times patronizing, which it has seemed permissible 
to assume towards subsequent expositions ever since 
1893, when Chicago’s successful enterprise made such 
a deep and lasting impression; to the widespread be- 
lief that the architecture of the World’s Fair at Chi- 
cago Was aun unapproachable achievement. “In the 
whole history of the world there was never before such 
a beautiful assemblage of buildings, or such an as- 
semblage of beautiful buildings, and there will never 
again be anything to equal it,” say those unfortunate 
people who prefer to live on memories and regrets; 
and they may add still more pointedly, “ Every sub- 
sequent undertaking in this field must necessarily be 
a step backwards.” 

Now I think that a prejudice having such practical 
disadvantages as those I have pointed out in connec- 
tion with this one deserves to be destroyed. It is to 
be destroyed none the less, though it claim to be all 
that is left of a most generous enthusiasm—and about 
one-half of all extant prejudices, I should say, may lay 
claim to some thoroughly respectable origin. Certain- 
ly it is the eritie’s plain duty to contribute as he has 
opportunity to the removal of a prepossession which 
might keep people from seeing that, instead of a “ step 
backwards.” a long stride in the right direction -has 
been, taken at Buffalo, thanks to the Exposition’s 
Building Committee, the Board of Architects, and, as 
the architects gratefully acknowledge, to the harmoni- 
ous action of leading citizens of Buffalo, which reflects 
great credit upon the latter personally and upon the 
community which they represent. 


II 

From Lessing’s day to William Morris’s, writers on 
art have developed the principle which artists of all 
ages and countries exemplify in their works — the 
principle that every artistie creation must be appro- 
priate as well as beautiful, or, stated even more strong- 
ly. must be appropriate in order to be entirely beau- 
tiful. Let us consider the application of this princi- 
ple to both the Chieago World’s Fair and the Pan- 
American Exposition. Incidentally we shall gain an 


intimate view of the main purposes of the Board of 


4 


Architects at Buffalo, as set forth by Mr. John M. 
Carrére, chairman of the board, and Mr. Walter Cook, 
to whom was allotted the treatment of the Plaza, Sta- 
dium, Propylea, and entrance to the Midway. 

And first a brief characterization, decidedly favor- 
able and at the same time knowing, of the work done 
in 1898. “In Chicago,’ says one of our repre- 
sentative architects, “ the principal buildings were im- 
pressive and successful on account of the truly monu- 
mental character of their architecture; they were, in- 
deed, almost solemn in their dignity and grandeur. 
li is hard to say how far the lesson taught by them 
was foreseen by their creators; it is none the less 
certain that a great and much-needed one was given 
by them to the American people. For these stately 
facades said in clear tones to the beholders, ‘ Look at 
us and admire; this is the grand architecture, and this 
is what you may have in imperishable stone when 
you will.’ Many of the buildings might as well have 
been museums, libraries, great government buildings, 
as what they were—that is, the temporary homes of 
the most varied exhibits. And yet we all recognize 
that the result was justified, and that this great 
model of monumental architecture fulfilled a purpose, 
and was indeed a great and successful object-lesson 
given to those who were in sore need of it. This once 
granted, however, we may admit a certain justice in 
the criticisms made at the time, largely by our for- 
eign critics, who declared that the Chicago Exhibi- 
tion, however beautiful in itself, was not really the 
type of the Fair. We can imagine an assemblage of 
the most beautiful buildings in the world, the Parthe- 
non, St. Peter’s, Notre Dame of Paris, what you will, 
grouped in the most telling manner, executed with the 
greatest perfection, as large and almost as fine as the 
originals themselves. Such a presentation would as- 
suredly be most interesting and most instructive to 
every one who saw it, to the artists, to the archzolo- 
gists, and to the people. But as the home of a great 
exhibition, would it be appropriate and successful? 
Assuredly not.” 

Mr. Carrére, after calling attention to the use of 
inexpensive materials in the construction of exposition 
buildings—materials such as wood and plaster, which 
can be readily handled and made to express the ar- 
tist’s conception without regard to permanency—says 
that “ this lack of permanency of scheme and of mate- 
rials, and the great pliability of the materials used, 
have led the designers of expositions in Europe and in 
America to work from totally different points of view. 
The European has invariably attempted to express the 
temporary character of the exposition in his designs; 
the American, on the contrary, has made every en- 
deavor to impress his expositions with the character 
of permanence and reality. Both points of view are 
interesting, and undoubtedly the object-lesson of the 
Chicago Exposition was timely and beneficial. The 
European, surrounded as he is by many fine exam- 
ples of great architectural compositions, and who has, 
even to-day, many opportunities of executing perma- 
nent schemes of this character, would hardly be in- 
terested in producing in temporary materials compo- 
sitions of the character of Versailles, the Place de la 
Concorde, and other great monumental ensembles, as 


was done at Chicago. He wouid never expect to equal, 
much less to surpass, the beauty of those permanent 
structures, built with great care and after much de- 
liberation and study, the interest of which has been 
enhanced by the mellowing effect of time and the de- 
velopment and growth of their surroundings. He looks 
upon an exposition as an opportunity for artistic ex- 
periment and the execution, in temporary materials, 
of every dream of his imagination, no matter how fan- 
tastic.” 

lf we read the foregoing comments with the close 
attention which they merit, positive convictions on at 
least three points are found to underlie the apprecia- 
tive expressions: 1. The buildings at Chicago were not 
appropriate. Though constructed for a festival occa- 
sion, they were “almost solemn in their dignity and 
grandeur ”; though temporary, they were “ impressed 
with the character of permanency.” In a word, they 
misrepresented the purpose for which they were de- 
signed. And from this inherent contradiction came 
fruit both swect and bitter, as might have been expect- 
ed. It is a matter of common observation that the 
famous Court of Honor produced a feeling of sadness 
and melancholy, utterly misplaced at a fair, the spec- 
tator being conscious all the time that these forms 
which seemed planned to endure through the ages 
would belie their promise, disappearing forever when 
a few months had passed. 2. The opportunity for ar- 
tistic experiment was sacrificed, at least partially. 3. 
The purpose of the creators of the principal build- 
ings referred to was, in plain language, to give ele- 
mentary instruction in architecture—the sort of thing 
that Europeans do not require—‘a successful object- 
lesson to those who were in sore need of it.” That 
splendid architectural composition, then, was to be 
likened, not to a work of literature appealing by its 
untrammelled originality and play of fancy to persons 
of the highest culture, but rather to a splendid—text- 
beok! Only our poverty in architectural works of a 
high order makes us so eager to possess even their 
counterfeits, though it be for the short space of a 
single summer. 

In fairness we must add that the text-book idea was 
not wholly absent from the plans of the architects of 
the Pan-American Exposition. At least the chairman 
of the Board of Architects took into account the cir- 
cumstance that the spirit of American architectural 
planning on a large scale has hitherto been monot- 
onously symmetrical, as is illustrated in almost every 
city of this country. . 


III 

But, on the whole, the type of the Fair—an expo- 
sition which should look like an exposition and no- 
thing else—has been kept steadily in view by the 
architects working at Buffalo; an ensemble has been 
realized which is entirely appropriate, without the 
sacrifice of regularity in the block plan or symmetry 
in the groups of infinitely varied yet justly balancing 
structures. According to their own statements, the 
architects were unwilling to go as far as the French 
in expressing the temporary character of their 
buildings—that is to say, there is less extravagance 
and capriciousness than appeared at the last Paris 
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exposition, or even at that of 1889; nevertheless a 
sufficient proof of the freedom (within easy limits) that 
was allowed to each of the eight architects in the way 
of bold experiment and individual expression is af- 
forded by the buildings themselves. While they are 
actually under observation, one is conscious principal- 
ly of an agreeable congruity, each leading the eye on 
to its neighbors and suggesting the entire assemblage ; 
but, on the other hand, when one recalls them, after 
his visit has terminated, as I do at the present mo- 
ment, the character of éach stands out as distinctly 
as though all were signed contributions. 

An interesting account of the method employed to 
secure these results is given by Mr. Walter Cook. 
“ An almost entirely formal and symmetrical plan was 
decided upon, and has been carried out,” he says; and 
it is proper to add that in this respect the Buffalo 
design was more thoroughgoing than that of Chicago. 
“The buildings, the courts, the basins are arranged 
upon axes. Each building or group of buildings has 
another opposite which balances it; and it has been 
the aim to produce rather a unity of effect in the build- 
ings and gardens than a series of isolated units. By 
this, however, it must not be understood that the two 
sides of the composition are identical. A similarity 
in the masses was in general sought for, and also some 
sort of kinship in the architectural style employed. 
As a result of a long and interesting discussion, which 
took place before any sketches were made, it was de- 
cided that the style used should be a free Renaissance, 
in which term was meant to be included almost any 
version of what we more properly call Neo-classic. 
But the buildings are the works of different archi- 
tects, to whom, within these loosely defined limits, 
complete liberty was given; and the result has been 
a series of structures varying widely in their inspira- 
tion, and each with its strongly individual note.” Mr. 
Cook holds that fair buildings should, above all, be 
gay, adventurous; their charm should consist rather 
in their festal character than in a sedate and severe 
beauty; they should suggest rather a crowd of mer- 
rymakers out on a holiday than masses of people as- 
sembled for some earnest and serious ceremony. It 
is from this stand-point, he says, that the architects 
of the Pan-American wish to have their work judged. 
These buildings “are not halls of learning, churches, 
or State capitols, and they are not meant to look 
like them or suggest them; they are the home and the 
adornments of a fair, the ephemeral monument of a 
great international festival, set in a great garden 
amidst fountains and statues.” This is certainly a 
reasonable view, the view which will be likely to pre- 


vail when similar problems ‘are to be worked out in 
the future; accordingly its adoption at Buffalo marks 
a real advance, as I have said. A long stride in the 
right direction it will be called by those who appre- 
ciate the genius displayed in arriving at a_ result 
nearly perfect along paths hitherto untried in 
America. 

I suppose that every lover of natural scenery has 
at some period of his life been seized with a desire to 
control a certain exquisite bit of landscape, in order 
to maintain all of its delightful features unchanged, 
not subject to the caprice of separate proprietors; 
and perhaps to plant a grove of trees here or remove 
an unsightly building there, so that the entire view 
might be harmonious. Such a complete harmony has 
been contrived at the northern boundary of the Buffalo 
park—one of Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted’s most suc- 
cessful creations. As we enter the grounds by the 
causeway and take our stand on the Esplanade, we 
realize with keen pleasure that the whole scene is 
controlled with intelligent artistic purpose; the en- 
tire view is harmonious. 

The entire view!—with its masses of red-roofed 
Andalusian palaces in place of the limiting hill-sides; 
with fountains innumerable, gleaming pools, and fig- 
ures of nymphs and athletes like those in the earthly 
paradise of old Aloadin, sometimes called the Old 
Man of the Mountain; with canals (and gondolas), 
gardens, sunny terraces and shady walks; with choice 
of passing, on the right hand or the left, into secluded 
court-yards (patios) between tinted walls, half-shaded 
by overhanging eaves, or into vast show-rooms filled 
with all recent American products, ranging from 
heaviest high-speed locomotives to choice roses and 
choice drawings of the Buffalo Art League! One looks 
away from the entrance along the main axis of the 
architectural design—that is, over and through the 
waters of the fountains, past the Electric Tower, 
across the Plaza to the Propylea; or, towards the west 
or east, one looks along the axis of the Esplanade, 
with its curved ends—the Horticulture Building on the 
west, the Government Building on the east; or, on the 
south, one is drawn towards that most agreeable fea- 
ture in Italian rural architecture, the pergola, or 
vine - covered colonnade, beyond which lies all the 
verdure of the park. 

As for the use of colors on the surfaces of the 
buildings, one realizes, as soon as he begins to free 
himself from our narrow Western and modern con- 
vention, and to regard the objects in the scene as 
products of art following in the footsteps of nature, 
that the colors have been rather sparingly applied, as 
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compared with nature’s liberality in this particular. 
In the future we shall have, probably, not less color 
used in the embellishment of our most ambitious 
structures, but more—especially a bolder use of the 
primaries, bringing us into accord with the best period 
of Greek art, the memory of which still visibly out- 
lives the centuries on the Mediterranean coasts and 
islands. 

I have space at present only to mention two most 
interesting views in regard to the sculpture. An ac- 
complished critic expresses the opinion that “it will 
surprise no one familiar with the past if in the future 
the history of art notes as one of the great eras of 
sculpture that which was prefigured by the Buffalo 
Exposition.” So much for its independent and in 
trinsic value. Now we may gain a conception of the 
controlling foree of the general idea by noting how 
this important feature has been subordinated. “ The 
sculpture,” Mr. Carrére says, “cannot be properly 
judged and appreciated unless it is considered not only 
as individual works of art, but also as a decorative 
feature forming a part of the entire artistic scheme 
of the composition. In the study of the landscape 
work the placing of the sculpture, its general charae- 
ter and mass, were carefully considered from its very 
inception, and it was in no case purely accidental. 
It was intended that the general treatment of the 
grounds should suggest the necessity for sculpture 
at the different points where it has been placed, and 
that, in turn, the sculpture should be so designed as 
to belong clearly to the place where it is set. This 
has been carried so far that the story which the sculp- 
ture tells is intended to be a continuous tale in itself; 
nevertheless, the special subject of each piece has di- 
rect relation to its immediate surroundings.” My own 
observation is to the effect that a proper study of the 
original statues alone, ranging in quality from naiveté 
to assured strength, is the pleasant task of several 
days. An hour I spent in the neighborhood of Mr. 
Charles Grafly’s ‘““ Man ”’—a sombre fountain that sug- 
gests drinking wine from a skull or reading Omar’s 
Rubidiyat after Kipling’s poems. 

As I wrote last week, it seems in the very nature of 
things impossible to determine which one among sev- 
eral great expositions deserves the first position. But 
in this Pan-American year | would protest against such 
an attachment to the ‘“ White City ” ideal as one meets 
still at every turn—an attachment which, at this late 
day, is apt to appear fanatical, intolerant, and ob- 
structive. Genius went into the making of both of 
these great fairs: let us approach the present one 
with an open mind. MARRION WILCOX. 
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NIGHT ILLUMINATION OF THE PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 
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ITHIN the immediate past, movements 
of a revolutionary nature have blessed 
the tobacco industry of New England, 
and promise to be the agricultural 
salvation of that ancient and honor- 


able section. But while these move- 
ments have not emerged from the experimental stage, 
the success attending their partial development gives 


assurance of permanent and remunerative fruition. 
No one but the Yankee would have wrought this 


change. But he was graduated from a_ strenuous 
school —a school that turned out big men. He had 
gone barefooted and empty-bellied “ winter and sum- 
mer.” He had fed on hardship and privation till he 
came to glory in them. He had wrested with plough 
and pick the scant virtue of a stubborn soil that 
groaned to give it up—a soil more stubborn than the 
old Puritan himself, and infinitely less fertile. 

There are three new features in the tobacco industry 
of New England, all distinct and important, and bear- 
ing no relation one to another. There are, first, the 
establishment by the American Tobacco Company of 
the first of a system of warehouses * on the ground ” ; 
second, the adoption, by the packers, of the Florida 
method of curing the leaf; third, the cultivation of 
Sumatra tobacco in this climate. 

The great tobacco concern mentioned is not new in 
the business of buying direct from the farmer; its 
warehouses were long ago distributed throughout the 
“weed ” zone of Wisconsin and New York. But the 
innovation is significant to New England because its 
tendency is to eliminate a large class of middle-men 
or packers. Of course, the risks, troubles, and expenses 
usually incurred by these gentlemen will be assumed by 
the company, but it is claimed that the profits to be 
diverted from the packers’ pockets to the company’s 
coffers, and also the superior facilities thus gained for 
the selection of stock at the farm, will outweigh any 
disadvantages that may accrue. The company for- 
merly bought tobacco of the Connecticut type from 
the packers who gave the best terms, but now it will 
employ its own men, send them into the fields to buy, 
and enter more or less into competition with any and 
all other persons who are buying in that country. The 
success thus far attained has led the managers of the 
company to contemplate the extension of this ware- 
house system to fill all requirements. Of course many 
of the apprehensive middle-men have raised the cry of 
“trust” and “ monopoly,” but the farmer just holds 
his tongue and keeps up a “ devil of a thinking,” while 
the ornamental gentlemen who formerly bulldozed iim 
are getting a dose of their own medicine. 

There are in the United States 700,000 acres of land 
devoted to tobacco, of which 11,000 acres are in New 
England. ‘The annual yield of all kinds in the country 
is 500,000,000 pounds, of which New England raises 
about 19,000,000. The average yield per acre through- 
out the country is 700 pounds. but in New England it 
is 1700 pounds. It is interesting that all the tobacco 
raised in the country belongs to two or three botanical 
species, yet there are more than sixty varieties grown 
commercially—all of them quite distinct in shape, 
color, and quality of leaf. The raising and curing of 
each class and type of tobacco is a business by itself: 
in its methods of culture, harvesting, and curing as 
distinct from the others as the business of a creamery 
is distinct from that of a cheese factory. 

Only light sandy lands, naturally quite unproduc- 
tive, can be used for growing the best quality of leaf. 
A rich, heavy, damp land, suitable for grass and grain, 
cannot be made to yield a light-colored thin leaf. Nor 
can land of any kind within twenty miles of salt water 
be successfully used. These soils, of course, require 
heavy fertilization, which varies somewhat with the 
locality: for instance, on the east side of the Con- 
necticut River near Hartford, where the best quality 
of broad-leafed tobaeco is raised, chemicals are not 
popular, but from eleven to thirteen cords per acre of 
stable manure are annually applied. On the west side 
of the river, not more than ten miles away, stable 
manure is used scarcely at all, but it is not uncom- 
mon to find a man applying cotton-seed meal, castor 
pomace (residue from castor-oil manufacture), cotton- 
hull ashes, and lime. 

For fertilizers, animal manures, like slaughter-house 


refuse, dried blood and tankage, cannot be freely 
used. They make the leaf thick, rank, and bad fla- 
vored. All chemicals containing chlorides must be 


avoided. as they are likely, while giving a large crop, 
to impair the burn of the leaf. make it coal on the 
cigar, and fail to hold fire. The use of sulphites in 
large quantities, and particularly of superphosphates 
which contain sulphuric acid, is also likely to impair 
the burn. The most commonly used tobacco-fertilizers 











in Connecticut are the vegetable forms of nitrogen, 
cotton-seed meal, castor pomace and linseed meal; to- 
bacco stems, the midribs of the leaves from cigar fac- 
tories, and some form of carbonate of potash, either 
the pure carbonate, wood ashes, or cotton-hull ashes. 

Enormous quantities of these ashes from the South- 
ern cotton-oil mills, where the hulls are used as juel, 
are brought to Connecticut annually and bought by 
our growers for from $40 to $45 per ton, for use on 
tobacco lands. While the actual potash in these ashes 
costs nearly two cents per pound more than it does in 
the German potash salts, most growers prefer the 
ashes. The reason why tobacco-fields are so heavily 
fertilized is that, in the first place, this vegetable makes 
very large demands on the soil—a tobacco crop of 1800 
pounds of cured leaf per acre takes somewhere about 
100 pounds of nitrogen and 150 pounds of actual pot- 
ash from the land—and, in the second place, the crop 
is always raised on soils which can of themselves yield 
little or no crop. 

An average dressing per acre is one ton to one and 
a half tons of cotton-seed meal or of castor pomace, 
from 500 to 1500 pounds of cotton-hull ashes, both ap- 
plied broadcast, and 600 pounds of some mixed fer- 
tilizer as a starter in the drill, the whole costing some- 
where from $43 to $76 per acre. 

Color, burn, and texture are the three things which 
the grower has chiefly te consider. At present the 
trade calls for a very light cinnamon-brown shade, 
which must be uniform, not mottled. The leaf when 
rolled on a cigar and smoked must leave a white or 
light gray hard ash, which does not flake off and fall 
into one’s bosom or over his waistcoat, and it must 
not “ coal ”—i. e., have a black charred ring just be- 
hind the ash on the burning cigar. This is sure to 
give a bad flavor and taste. The leaf must also burn 
freely, and when lighted hold firm for a reasonable 
time. It must have a soft. silvery texture, glossy sur- 
face, and the elasticity of a piece of kid, so that it 
may be drawn smoothly and closely about the cigar. 
Flavor is not wanted in Connecticut tobacco, for if 
there be much of it, it is sure to be bad. Perfect burn, 
color, and texture can be gotten in the Northern 
climate, but a delicate and agreeable flavor has not 
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yet been obtained. Flavor is conditioned largely by 
climate, the other qualities by soil and fertilizers. It 
is desirable, therefore, that the leaf be neutral, without 
taste, as far as may be. We get the flavor wholly in the 
Cuban filler. To obtain these qualities of leaf is the 
problem of the grower—a much more complicated one 
than meets the ordinary farmer. The grower finds 
that, other things being equal, he gets his best leaf on 
land where tobacco has been raised before. It is not 
a crop which can be raised in rotation. There are 
fields in Connecticut on which tobacco has been grown 
annually for more than forty years and is of better 
quality now than it was twenty years ago. 

Tobacco seed keeps its vitality from seven to ten 
years, and the grower raises enough to meet his needs 
for about that length of time. The seed comes origi- 
nally from Cuba. The plants of the first Connecticut- 
grown crop will be like Cuban plants in size, very 
much smaller than suits our trade, and the quality of 
the leaf will be totally unlike either Cuban or Con- 
necticut - grown tobacco— that is, it will be coarse, 


The seed grown 


mottled, and almost worthless. 
from this crop produces larger plants, and each suc- 
cessive year the leaf gains in size and quality, until 
about the fourth, when the type will have completely 
changed to what is called Connecticut-Havana, and the 


thick, 


quality will be right. This whole crop is allowed to 
seed, and this seed is used as long as it can be, be- 
‘ause the next crop of seed from this will yield a leaf 
rather large for our trade. ‘There is no other plant 
known which under changes of climate or soil changes 
its quality and habit of growth so readily as tobacco. 

The plants are started under glass or cotton cloth 
in beds, and are set in the fields from the middle of 
May to the middle of June. 

The raising of the crop is more laborious than that 
of most other crops. Formerly the fields were all set 
by hand, an extremely laborious operation; now, how- 
ever, those who “ grow” most extensively use various 
patterns of sewing-machines, which put in the plants 
more uniformly and securely. They open the furrows, 
set in the plant firmly, then water it. The plant is 
likely to be immediately attacked by cutworms, which 
sometimes destroy as much as half of the first setting, 
and it is often necessary to go over the field a half a 
dozen times and set by hand the missing plants. As 
there are about 7700 plants to the acre, this will be 
seen to be a very tedious job. Under suitable condi- 
tions the plant soon grows out of danger from these 
enemies, as it becomes too tough for them to eat. Later 
the so-called tobacco-worm, which grows to a length of 
three or more inches and the diameter of one’s little 
finger, often does extensive damage in eating the leaf. 

Aside from drought or excessive rain, hail is the chief 
danger to the crop after it is half-grown. A smart 
pelting hail lasting only a minute sometimes utterly 
ruins a crop which would otherwise sell for $350 an 
acre. Frequent and skilful cultivation all through 
the growing season is essential. The depth of culti- 
vation must be regulated by the weather conditions— 
very shallow if dry, deep if wet. When the crop is 
approaching harvest it is a beautiful sight. It is fully 
breast-high, the top almost as level as a floor, the whole 
field brilliant green. Every man and boy in the neigh- 
borhood is pressed into the service of harvesting the 
crop, which must be cut within a few days of the time 
when it is ripe, or the quality suffers greatly. The labor 
question is the most difficult which the tobacco-farmer 
of Connecticut has to meet, as he must pay double the 
wages which his competitor in the South pays. <A dol- 
lar and a half to two dollars a day for day-labor, and 
$30 to $35 a month for a man through the season, are 
the regular thing. The men are in the field at seven 
in the morning, and go through the rows of tobacco 
which are to be cut, breaking off the suckers, or side 
shoots, till about ten o’clock, when the dew is off. 
With clothing absolutely drenched with dew, they begin 
the cutting. Six or eight men in line equipped with 
hatchets made for the purpose start on as many rows, 
and bending the plant with one hand, with the other 
cut it off at the ground, and lay it down carefully. 
The cut tobacco is given time to wilt, as it lies, but 
the foreman must watch it carefully, if the sky be 
clear, to see that it does not scald, as scalded leaves 
will never turn brown and are ruined. As soon as it 
is wilted enough, men provided with stringing-horses 
pick up each stalk, transfix it near the base with a 
tobacco-spear slipped over the end of a lath, and thus 
string six plants equidistant on the lath. These laths 
filled are then hung on carts especially made for the 
purpose, hauled to the barn, and hung up to cure. 

The curing of tobacco is a process of refining and 
fermentation, not simply a drying. Quick drying 
would leave the tobacco almost as green as when taken 
in. The leaf ripens on the stalk, turns bright yellow 
at first and then brown, giving off a large amount of 
water, probably also carbonic acid, and possibly other 
organic products. If the processes go on either too 
quickly or too slowly the leaf is damaged. Curing- 
time is an anxious one. If the weather be warm and 
muggy with much rain the leaf gets an evil, ugly 
smell, and then “ pole burn” is likely to set in. This 
is a bacterial disease which runs very rapidly when 
conditions are favorable. Under its operation the leaf 
turns black, rots, and falls to the ground. 

The successful tobacco-grower watches the curing 
crop with the greatest care, the object being, during 
the first stages of cure, to dry out a large amount of 
water, next to see that drying does not go too rapidly 
nor too far until the leaf has “come to color.” The 
leaf turns yellow, often the whole leaf being a brill- 
iant light yellow, then brownish blotches appear, which 
gradually spread until the whole surface is a uniformly 
light brown. The drying may then go on more rapidly 
until the midribs of the leaves have shrivelled and. 
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lost most of their water. What the farmer most fears 
is continuous dry winds, which will take out the water 
so fast that the leaf does not have time to become 
brown normally. In this case the cured leaf is green- 
ish, and, even if damp weather follow, will not “ come 
to color,” and becomes in consequence almost worth- 
less. 

On the other hand, continuous foggy, wet, and hot 
weather will check drying altogether, water will stand 
on the leaves in drops, and if artificial heat cannot be 
used for drying, pole burn will set in and the whole 
crop or a considerable portion of it will in a few days 
or hours rot and become worthless. On the average 
the tobacco crop when put into the barn will weigh more 
than twelve tons to the acre. During the barn-cure, 
which lasts perhaps eight weeks, more than nine tons, 
or nearly fifty barrels, of water pass out through the 
ventilators. This will leave in the barn perhaps 1500 
or 1700 pounds of cured leaves and 3800 pounds of 
stalks, the latter being used subsequently for fertii- 
izing. When the tobacco is cured the farmer must 
wait for what he calls a tobacco storm. The cured 
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tobacco is, or may be, as dry as tinder, and cannot be 
handled at all without breaking and ruining it, but a 
few days of rain or very damp weather, if the barn is 
open, will make the cured leaf as soft, pliable, and 
elastic as a kid glove. The farmer then puts all his 
force at work, gets the leaf down, stripped and bundled 
before the weather becomes dry again. The danger to 
the tobacco from disease is not over when it leaves the 
farmer’s hands. The dealer—or packer, as he is called 
—sorts the leaf as it comes to him in the bundle, and 
sometimes resorts that which -has been sorted by the 
farmer, and then packs it very carefully, shaking out 
every “hand,” or bundle, so that the leaves shall lie 
perfectly straight in cases, holding on the average 
about 300 to 350 pounds, and marked with style of to- 
bacco, weight of case and weight of tobacco in case, 
and name of crop. These cases are then piled up in 
the warehouses. The casing is done from the Ist of 
January till April. The cases are left till the following 
August or September, being turned once or twice in 
this interval. The cover is then taken off each case, 
which is skilfully turned bottom side up, so that the 
tobacco in bulk and preserving its cubic form will 
slide out. A sampling agent with the help of two men 
pulls four or more “hands” of tobacco from various 
places, seals and marks them, and these serve as 
samples by which the case is sold to the manufacturer. 
The case is again nailed up to await sale. When the 
temperature rises in the warehouse, owing to the com- 
ing of summer, or other causes, fermentation begins 
and goes on slowly. In consequence, the temperature 
of the tobacco rises considerably above the tempera- 
ture of the surrounding atmosphere. It seldom goes 
above 85 Fahrenheit. Often the packer finds on opening 
the cases that the weed in some has become mouldy, 
smells “ musty,” or has become affected with what is 
ealled canker, which consists of dark spots in leaves, 
often rotting through. Such tobacco can only be sold 
at very low prices, and if the “must” isn’t very bad 
the dealer will rub it over with a mixture of alcohol 
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and water and sell it.. Naturally the packer has no 
means of controlling the fermentation by this method 
or of knowing whether his tobacco is doing well or not 
The method of handling leaf-tobaceo in 
Florida, Cuba, and Sumatra is entirely different. The 
Division of Soils of the United States Department of 
Agriculture is co-operating With the agricultural sta- 
tion in New Haven in experimenting in the applica- 
tion of the Florida method of fermenting to the Con- 
necticut leaf. The last year’s work resulted in un- 
qualified success. The principle of the method is that 
instead of waiting for the turning of the season to 
raise the temperature sufficiently to induce fermenta- 
tion, the tobacco is brought at once into a summer 
temperature. So fermentation begins vigorously and 
holds the tobacco till it has run its course, and the 
packers always have opportunities for examining the 
crop to see whether it is fermenting properly, and to 
change the conditions if necessary. For this purpose 
the tobacco is first brought “ into case,” so that from 
25 to 28 per cent. of moisture is taken away from it. 
Tobacco containing less moisture will not ferment com- 
pletely, and if it be much more it is likely to rot. It 
is next put in a room having a temperature of from 
75 to 80 degrees, and is carefully laid in a bulk or 
pile about five feet wide, six feet high, and as long as 
necessary. In various parts of this pile are placed 
telephone thermometers of a kind devised by Professor 
Milton Whitney, of the Department of Agriculture. 
By the use of these instruments, connected by wire 
with the telephone, which may be within 500 feet of the 
pile, the superintendent can in a few minutes read the 
temperature of the leaf in all parts of the building. 
These piles of tobacco are covered with blankets to 
confine the moisture. Within a few hours from the 
time the bulk is built the temperature begins to rise 
rapidly, often at the rate of ten degrees in twenty-four 
hours. With fine wrapper-leaf it is not allowed to go 
over 120 to 130. When it reaches this point, the bulk 
is taken down and built over, putting what was on top 
and bottom and ends of the first bulk into the middle 
of the second one, so that all the leaf shall have an 
equal chance. In this new bulk the temperature will 
rise more slowly, perhaps not more than five degrees 
a day. If, however, it reach from 120 to 125 the 
pile must be turned once more, and some variation in 
the treatment may be made if the condition of the 
tobacco requires it. In six weeks the process is com- 
pleted, and the tobacco may be put in cases for sale, 
but must be kept for some time at a temperature not 
below 65 or 70 degrees, so that it may “age” a little. 
If taken directly from the fermenting-room to a tem- 
perature of 40 or 50 the tobacco becomes “ frightened,” 
as the packers say—that is, stiff and harsh, and never 
of good quality. The new system of fermenting prom- 
ises to revolutionize the tobacco industry of New 
England. Formerly the treatment by the packer re- 
quired from eight and a half to nine months, with ad- 
ditional expense of insurance and interest; now it can 
be done in two months. 

While the Connecticut wrapper has commanded the 
highest price, on the average, of any domestic leaf, it 
is not wholly suited to the present demands of trade, 
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and large quantities of Sumatra leaf are imported 
despite the high tariff. Just now Sumatra leaf is 
grown in Florida with apparent financial success, and 
the question whether this tobacco cannot be produced 
in Connecticut so as to successfully compete with the 
imported article has never been carefully investigated. 
For this purpose the Division of Soils, co-operating 
with the Connecticut agricultural station at New Ha 
ven, raised Sumatra tobacco at the experiment fields in 
the town of Windsor, Connecticut. One-third of an 
acre was covered top and sides with a shade made of 
the thinnest quality of cheese-cloth. This is like a 
tent nine feet high, with flat top. Under this Sumatra 
and some domestic tobacco was grown in rows three 
and a half feet apart, the plants standing a foot apart 
in the row. Most of this tobacco was untopped and 
grew ten feet and more high, curling over against the 
cover. Instead of cutting the plants as ordinarily 
practised, the leaves were picked when they were 
judged to be ripe and strung on strings fastened to 
laths, which were put up in the barn to cure in the 
regular way. Thus the plants were absolutely pro- 
tected from all insect attacks, they did not suffer from 
drought, as the crop grown in the fields did, and 
as far as present indications show, the quality of the 
leaf was equal to that grown in Florida. The first 
plan of the experimenters was to see whether they 
could actually raise that leaf in Connecticut. It will 
take some time to tell whether this can be done. It 
is raised in Florida under shade and at a profit, single 
fields of thirty-two acres being completely covered. 
At the Paris Exposition Florida’s Sumatra scored two 
points higher in quality than the Sumatra which was 
imported. Statistics do not show great progress in 
the tobacco industry of New England, so far as quan- 
tity is concerned, as there was a smaller acreage in 
1895 than in 1879. 

But while the acreage has changed but 
quality of the tobacco has greatly improved. The care 
bestowed on the cultivation, curing, and sorting of 
the leaf is much greater than twenty or thirty years 
ago, when competition was less, and the leaf which 
then sold at a fair price would not now pay for the 
raising. Smokers and dealers are more exacting in 
their demands, and the result is, instead of growing to- 
bacco as they would grow hay, the farmers have re- 
duced the cultivation of it to a fine art. Newly cleared 
land will not produce as fine a quality of leaf as land 
long in cultivation, and nothing but experience on his 
own land will teach the farmer that management of de- 
tail of growing and harvesting which makes the differ 
ence between ordinary crops and an excellent one, 
The gross income of the extensive tobacco-grower is 
very large, but expenses also are great. Tobacco is 
about the most delicate plant raised in this part of the 
world. But it all depends upon quality, not quantity. 
For instance, a certain planter living in Hartford gets 
twenty-eight cents a pound for his crop all through, but 
there will be other crops which will not sell for more 
than eight or ten cents per pound. His land will yield 
1700 pounds to the acre, but if the other farmer could 
produce twice as much he yet would not receive as 
much money per acre. 
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CHAPTER XIII 


AWOKE in a flood of brightest sunshine, which 
poured over the walls of my chamber and 
bathed the sweet lavender - scented sheets on my 
bed. 
The water in the washing - bowl reflected the 
sunlight, and the white ceiling above me wavered 
with golden-netted ripples. A gentle wind moved the 
curtains to and fro—a brisk breeze, yet saturated with 
the disquieting taint of unknown odors: odors of a 
town whose streets are thronged with strange people. 
Those bred within the strip which runs aiong the 
borders of a wilderness find the air of towns confusing, 
as a keen hound, running perdu, enters a vast runway 
where a thousand pungent trails recross. 

Reconnoitring the room from my sunny couch, I 
poked my sun-warmed muzzle out of the sheets, sniff- 
ing and inspecting the unfamiliar surroundings. Then 
I cautiously stretched my limbs, and finding myself 
supple and sound, leaped lightly onto the rag-carpet 
in my bare feet and stood looking out of the window. 

This lodging, whither Mount and Renard had piloted 
me when our convoy passed the ramparts of Fortress 
Pitt, was an inn called the “ Virginia Arms,” a most 
clean and respectable hostelry, though sometimes sus- 
pected as a trysting-place for rebels. James Rolfe, a 

toston man, was our host, a thin-edged, mottled, 
shrewd-eyed fellow, whose nasal voice sounded con- 
tinually through the house from tap-room to garret, 
in sarcastic comment on his servants. 

His penetrating, half-fretful, half-humorous voice 
died away towards the stables in the rear, and I parted 
the dainty curtains and peeped out into the streets of 
Pittsburg. Our inn stood on the corner of the town 
square, opposite the village green. Across the square 
rose some well-made barracks, painted white; I could 
see red-coated sentinels posted at the gates and walk- 
ing their beats along the west stockade. A few hand- 
some mansions faced the square; two churches and a 
public house completed the north side of the quad- 
rangle. East and west shops and smaller houses lined 
the streets; the green bush hung in the sunshine, the 
barber’s basin swung and glittered among a forest of 
gayly painted sign-boards. 

But the people! Lord! how they trooped by, pass- 
ing, repassing, threading the alleys. streaming across 
the green — soldiers in searlet and buff; militia in 
brown and green: sober townsmen dressed as we dress 
in Johnstown; old gentlemen in snuffy smalls and big 
coats with broad euffs and silver buttons; the butcher, 
bared of arm and head, with the wind fluttering 
his apron; the baker, white and sallow as his own 
mutlins; ostlers, shopkeepers, chapmen; men in fustian 
shouldering picks or shovels: drovers in blue smocks 
carrying looped snake-whips. Now comes one in musty 
wig and steel spectacles, bulging umbrella under one 
arm, inquisitive nose buried in a Maryland newspaper 
— schoolmaster, or I do not know the breed. Anon 
I see some tall, awkward riflemen, loitering idly before 
signs or gawking up at the county court-house, where 
a gilt fish swims in the sky. 

Sometimes a horseman in the uniform of Lord Dun- 
more’s guards trots by gracefully, with a smile and 
low salute for his friends and a stare at the fresh- 
cheeked maids, who steal demurely along, basket on 
arm, to rifle the market for an early squash or a 
bunch o’ green pease. 

Many citizens, I notice, are reading the newspapers 
as they walk; many men meet and stop and converse 
eagerly, looking behind them at times as though an 
eavesdropper might be near. With bell and clapper 
the vender of ginger and cocoanut pushes his cart 
before him; peddlers, bending under Delaware baskets 
or leather trays, stand in the street, calling their 
wares: “Colors for the races!” “ Tablets!” “ Pen- 
cils!” “ Chains!” ‘* Cock-gaffs—steel or. brass!” “ Gen- 
tlemen’s faney!” “ Dog-bells!” “ Ferret-bits!” 

A barefoot child in rags offers bills for the bull-bait- 
ing and for the Theatre Royal, erying in a thin, mo- 
notonous voice: “ Race-week bills, my lords and gen- 
tlemen!  Race-week bills for the Theatre Royal, my 
lady! Plays to be playved— The Beau’s Stratagem.’ 
* Beggar’s Opera,’ * The Devil to Pay, ‘ The Fair Peni- 
tent. ‘The Virgin Unmasked!’ and a variety of farces 
and merry pantomimes—and the bills are only a penny, 
my lady! The tickets to be had at Jamison’s Coffee- 
Hiouse at four shillings—the bill to be had of me, 
tosalie, child of Tanner Bridewell—only a penny!” 

The pitiful voice in the sunshine touched me: I 
epened the window and tossed a shilling to the child, 
then hid behind the curtains while she kissed her palm 
at my window. 

The winding of a brass horn brought me out of my 
concealment to peep again down into the street, where 
people were flocking around a public crier, who stood 
on 2 horse-block blowing his horn. 

“Attention! Attention!” he cried, unfolding a 
paper, and presently commenced to read his news to 
the crowd: 

“By permission of the Right Honorable Earl of 
Dunmore, Governor of Virginia! Four days’ sport on 
Roanoke Plain. The Colonial Club offering prizes of 
£100 and £50; the Richmond Club offering two purses 
of £50. Attention! Sport on the Roanoke; an even 
and delightful plain, most sweet and pleasant.  To- 
day the Nobleman’s and Gentleman’s Purse of £50, 
free for any horse except Doctor Connolly’s Scimitar, 








who won the plate last season. Second, a silver cup 
worth £12. Tuesday, County Subscription Purse of 
£50. No person will erect a booth or sell liquor with- 
out subscribing £2 to expenses of races. 

“Gentlemen fond of fox-hunting will meet at the 
Buckeye Tavern by daybreak during the races. 

*God save the King!” 

He folded his paper, picked up his horn, and stepped 
dewn from the horse-block. After a little white I 
heard his horn again, sounding at the north angle of 
the square, and his strident voice, announcing the 
races, came fitfully on the wind. 


I turned back into the room and began my toilet. - 


How strange to find this town undisturbed in its 
rural pleasures, busy about its own affairs, while scarce 
a night’s journey to the north the frontier was in 
ashes, and the dead lay in the charred embers of their 
own door-sills. 

How strange to look out on the peace of these sunny 
streets, with the cinders of Cresap’s camp still cling- 
ing to my hunting-shirt; with my own blood caking 
the sore on my arm where a Cayuga child had thrust 
a lighted pine splinter into my flesh! Strange !— 
aye, astonishing that these people here behind their 
fortress, their block - houses, their earth-works and 
stockades, should forget those who dwelt beyond the 
gates, wresting the dark soil, inch by inch, from the 
giant pines of the wilderness. 

With a knife which Cresap had given me, I sat 
down to scrape the mud and filth from my hunting- 
shirt and to pick out the burrs and docks which clotted 
the fringe on my leggings. 

Sombre thoughts filled me. I had a hard réle to 
play before Lord Dunmore; I had a harder réle to 
act before Silver Heels, if she were still here in Pitts- 
burg. > 
It gave me no pleasure to find myself so near her. 
The attitude she had assumed towards me that last 
night in Johnstown had hurt enough to leave a scar. 
But when sears appear, wounds are healed; and so was 
mine. It was true, I had never loved her as men love 
sweethearts. Her sudden and amazing appearance as 
a woman had aroused my curiosity, her popularity 
and beauty my jealousy. It was hurt pride that 
tempered me when the playfellow I had tolerated and 
protected and tormented at my pleasure, tormented, 
tolerated, and finally ignored me. 

Doubtless, Silver Heels would go with me. Dunmore 
would be obliged to provide our escort; indeed, his 
Lordship would be glad enough to see me leave his 
town of Pittsburg ere I had finished with my business 
here. 

I stood smoothing the thrums on sleeve and legging, 
somewhat ashamed to seek audience with anybody in 
such attire. I had money in my belt, enough to pur- 
chase clothing suitable to my station, but it was time 
that I lacked, not means or inclination. 

I had laid my hand on the knob, intent on seeking 
breakfast below, and was about to open the door, when 
somebody knocked. It was Saul Shemuel, smiling, 
and folding his hands over his belly—a greasy spec- 
tacle, in sooth, for a hungry stomach—and I scowled, 
and bade him state his business quickly in the devil’s 
name. 

“ Goot-day and greeding, sir,” said the peddler, bow- 
ing and rubbing himself against the door like a cat. 
“Gott save our country, Mr. Cardigan. You are ox- 
pected to join the gendlemens in 13, sir. Mr. Mount 
begs you will hold no gonversation mit strangers here- 
abouts, nor entertain no one until he sees you, sir.” 

“Who are you, anyway, Shemuel?” I asked, curi- 
ously. 

“A peddler, Mr. Cardigan—only a poor peddler,” 
he protested, spreading out his grimy fingers and peep- 
ing up cunningly. “ Pray, do not look as if you knew 
me, sir, should you see me abroad in the streeds, sir. 
But if you wish to speag to me, please buy a buckle— 
one buckle if I shall seek you here; two buckles if I 
am to follow you in the streed, sir; three buckles if 
you would seek me in my lodgings, Mr. Cardigan. I 
live at the Bear and Cubs Tavern, sir, on the King’s 
Road.” 

“Very well.” I said, somewhat amused at the idea 
of my pining for Shemuel’s company under any cir- 
cumstanees. “ Where is room 13, Shemuel? Eh? Oh, 
vou appear to know this inn. Here’s sixpence for you, 
Shemmy. That’s right, cut away now!” 

“Tf I might speak von vort, sir,” he began, hoisting 
his basket on his back and looking slyly up at me as I 
passed him. 

“Well?” T said, impatiently. 

“T haf often seen you, sir, at Johnson Hall.” 

“Well?” 

* And I haf also soid gilt chains to Miss Warren.” 

“ Well!” I demanded, sharply. 

“Miss Warren iss here in Pittsburg, sir,’ he ven- 
tured. 

“T supposed so,” [ said, coldly; “ but that does not 
interest me.” 

* Maybe,” he said, spitefully, “you don’d know 
somedings ?” 

“What things?” 

“Miss Warren weds mit Lord Dunmore in July.” 

He was gone like a slippery lizard before I could 
seize him. He vanished around the corridor ere my 
thoughts assembled from the shock that had routed 
them. Now they began to rally pell-mell, and my 
cheeks burnt with scorn and anger, though I could 


not truly credit the preposterous news. That un- 
formed child thrown into the arms of a thing like 
Dunmore! What possessed all these rakes and roués 
to go mad—stark, staring, March-mad—over my play- 
fellow? What did an Earl want of her—even this 
bloodless Dunmore with his simper and his snuff and 
his laces and his bird’s-claws for fingers? What the 
devil had enchanted him to seek her for his wife; to 
make her Countess of Dunmore and the first lady in 
Virginia? 

And Silver Heels, had she sold her beauty for the 
crest on this man’s coach? Had she bargained her 
innocence for the rank that this toothless conspirator 
and assassin could give her? How in God’s name could 
she endure him’? How could she listen without scorn, 
look at him without loathing? An old man, at least 
a man who might be a rotten forty or a patched and 
mended sixty, with his painted face and his lipless 
line of a mouth! Horror!—if she had seen him grin- 
ning and gumming his wineglass as I had seen him, 
or sprawling on the carpet, too drunk to clean his own 
chin! 

Agitated and furious, I paced the hallway, resolving 
to seek out my lady Silver Heels without loss of time 
or ceremony, and conduct her back to the nursery 
where the little fool belonged. 

Countess, indeed! I’d bring her to her senses! And 
wait!—only wait until Sir William should learn of 
this! 

Somewhat comforted at the thought of the Baronet’s 
anger and dismay, I pocketed my excitement and 
began to search for the door of room 13, where, ac- 
cording to Shemuel, I was expected. I had forgotten 
the peddler’s directions; besides the house was unex- 
plored ground for me, and I wandered about several 
corridors, until I noticed a pleasant-faced gentleman 
watching me from the stairs. 

He doubtless noticed my perplexity, for he bowed 
very courteously as I passed him, and made some 
polite observation which required a civil answer; and 
before I was fully aware of it, he had invited me to a 
morning cup with him in the tap-room. 

This was a trifle too friendly on short acquaintance: 
Shemuel’s warning to hold my tongue and avoid 
strangers instantly occurred to me. On my guard, I 
prayed him to pardon my declining, with many com- 
pliments and excuses, which I heaped upon him to 
avoid the seeming discourtesy of refusing him my 
name. 

He was truly a most pleasant gentleman, a stranger 
in Pittsburg, so he said, and bearing very gracefully 
the title of captain and the name of Murdy. He ap- 
peared most anxious to present me to his friend, Doc- 
tor Connolly, in the tap-room: but I begged permission 
to defer the honor, and left him, somewhat nonplussed, 
on the stairway. 

In a few moments IT found room 13, and knocked. 
And as I was ushered in, I glanced back at the stair- 
way, and was annoved to see my friendly Captain 
Murdy peering at me through the balustrade. 

It was Corporal Paul Cloud who admitted me, greet- 
ing me respectfully, and immediately closing and lock- 
ing the door. The room was large; a table stood in 
the centre, around which were gathered Jack Mount, 
Cade Renard, Jimmy Rolfe, the landlord of the “ Vir- 
ginia Arms,” my former host, Timothy Boyd, and 
another man, whom I had never before seen. Cresap 
was not there, but, in a corner, wrapped to the eyes 
in his dark blanket, sat the bereaved Cayuga chief, 
Logan, staring at the floor. 

The company were at breakfast, and when I ap- 
proached to greet them, Mount jumped to his feet and 
gave me a warm hand-clasp, leading me to a chair 
beside the only man whom I did not know. 

I saluted the stranger, and he bowed silently in re- 
turn. He appeared to be a man of forty, elegantly 
yet soberly dressed, wearing his own dark hair, un- 
powdered, in a queue—a gentleman in bearing, in 
voice, in every movement—a thoroughbred to the tips 
of his smooth, well-ordered fingers. A pair of gold- 
rimmed spectacles which he wore had been pushed up 
over his forehead; now he lowered them to the bridge 
of his nose again, and looked at me gravely and search- 
ingly. yet entirely without offence. The scrutiny of 
certain men sometimes conveys a delicate compli- 
ment. 

Mount, in a very subdued voice, asked permission 
to present me, and the gentleman bowed, saying he 
knew my name from heafing of my father. 

As for his name, I think anybody in the colonies— 
aye, in London, too—would know it. For the gentle- 
man beside whom I had been placed was the famous 
Virginian, Patrick Henry, that fiery orator who had 
bade our King mark well the lives of Cesar and 
Charles the First to profit by their sad examples: and 
when the cries of “ Treason!” dinned in his ears, had 
faced a howling Tory Legislature with the con- 
temptuous words, “If this be treason—make the most 
of it!” 

Sideways I admired his delicate aquiline nose, his 
firm chin, the refinement of every muscle, every line. 

He drank sparingly: once he raised his glass to me, 
and I had the honor of drinking a draught of cinnamon 
cold mulled with him. 

There was little conversation at table. Mr. Henry 
asked Boyd about the burning of Cresap’s village, and 
the brave old man told the story in a few short 
phrases. Once he spoke to Cloud about the militia. 





Presently, however, he left the table and sat down 
by Logan; and for a long time we watched them to- 
gether, this sensitive, high-bred orator, and the sombre 
savage burying his grief in the dark ruins of a 
broken heart. Their blended voices sounded to us like 
the murmur of the deep, thrilling chords of a harp 
touched lightly. at 

Mount came over beside me, and resting his massive 
head on his hands, spoke low: ‘ Cresap was arrested 
last night by Doctor Connolly, Dunmore’s deputy, and 
is to be relieved of his command.” 

“Ts Doctor Connolly Dunmore’s agent?” I asked, 
quietly. ‘ Then he’s here in the house now.” : 

“T know it,” said Mount. “He and his fawning 
agent, Murdy, are watching the inn to learn who is 
here. By-the-way, my name is anything you please, if 
they ask you. It won’t do for the Weasel and me to 
flaunt our quality in Pittsburg town. There was once a 
fat Tory judge walking yonder on the highway, and— 
well, you know, moonlight and mischief are often 
abroad together. Curious, too, that this same fat judge 
should have come to grief; for he once issued some 
valentines to me and the Weasel.” 

I looked up sharply; Mount blinked mildly 
kitten who is filled with milk. 

“Why did they arrest Cresap 2 I asked. 

“Why? Oh, Lord! the town is full 0’ people blam- 
ing Dunmore for this new war. There \ 
was like to be a riot yesterday when 
one of Cresap’s runners came in with 
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Weasel imitated most. scrupulously, drinking whatever 
his companion drank, swaggering when he swaggered, 
singing whatever catch Mount sang. And the oftener 
they drank, the more musical they became, with their 
eternal— 
“Diddle diddle dumpling, 
My son John !—” 


until I remonstrated so vigorously that they quieted 
their voices if not their deportment. 

It was on Pitt Street that we found Shemuel, trudg- 
ing towards the King’s Road. A number of people 
gathered about him and followed him. Some bought 
ribbons or tablets for the races. The peddler saw us 
immediately, but made no sign as we approached until 
1 asked the price of gilt buckles and purchased three. 

Then the little Jew fumbled in his pockets and whined 
and protested he could not make change, and I was 
uncertain what to say, until he brightened up and 
begged us to follow to the “ Bear and Cubs,” just op- 
posite, where change might be had in the tap-room. 

The “ Bear and Cubs” was a grizzly tavern, a 
squalid, unpainted house, swinging a grotesque sign 
which was meant to represent a she-bear suckling her 
young. The windows were dim with filth; the place 
reeked with the stale stench of malt and spirit dregs. 

Into this grewsome hostelry I followed, perforce, to 





news of the rising. So Dunmore, 
frightened, called in Connolly and 
Murdy, and they went about town 
swearing that Dunmore was innocent 
and that the wicked Cresap did it 
all. And now Connolly has had Cre- 
sap arrested, and he swears that Dun- 
more will make an example of Cre- 
sap for oppressing the poor Indians. 
There’s your Tory Governor for 
you!” 
Horrified at 


such hypocrisy, I 





could only gasp, while Mount 
shrugged his broad shoulders and 
went on: 

“But this rattlesnake, Dunmore, 


has bitten off more than he can poi- 
son. Logan’s here to demand justice 
on Greathouse. And now you are 
here to protest in Sir William’s 
name. Oh, it’s a fine pickle Dunmore 
will find himself swimming in.” 

“When is Logan to have an audi- 
ence with Dunmore?” I asked. 

“'To-night, in the fortress. And, 
Mr. Cardigan, I took the liberty of 
announcing to the Governor’s secre- 
tary, Gibson, that an envoy from Sir 
William Johnson had arrived with a 
message for Lord Dunmore. So you 
also are to deliver your message to 
the Governor of Virginia in the hall 
to-night.” 

* But,” said I, puzzled, “ does Dun- 
more expect a messenger from Sir 
William?” 

“ Haven’t you heard from Shem- 
uel?” asked Mount. “I told him 
to tell you that Dunmore wants to 
marry the beautiful Miss Warren, 
who’s cutting such a swath here. 
He sent his oifer by runner to Sir 
William, and, being a Tory, an Earl, 
and Governor of Virginia, he natu- 
rally expects Sir William will throw 
the poor girl at his head!” 

IT took Mount’s arm in my hand 


and tightened my grip till he 
groaned. 


“Mark you, Mount,” I said, chok- 
ing back my passion, “this night my 
Lord Dunmore will learn some things 
of which he is ignorant. One of them 
is that my kinswoman, Miss Warren, 
is betrothed to me!” 

The big fellow’s eyes had grown 
wider and bluer as I spoke. When I 
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body!” he muttered. ‘‘ Shemmy, you mint your peeze- 
ness and sell dem goots in dot pasket-box!” 

“ Shemuel,” I said, “ what did she say when you told 
her I was in Fort Pitt?” 

** Miss Warren went white like you did, sir.” 

* And you said you would tell me where she was to 
be found?” 

Ach—yess.” 

What did she say?” 

‘Miss Warren wass crying, sir—” 
What?” I asked, astonished. 

“Yess, sir; Miss Warren she only sat down under 
the drees, and she ery mit hersellutf.” 

* And you came to get me? And my manner made 
you believe I did not care to see Miss Warren?” 

“Miss Warren she knew I hatt come to fetch you. 
I dold her so. When I passed py dot Boundary again, 
she wass waiting under the drees—” 

* How long since?” 

“It is an hour, sir.” 

I fumbled in my belt and pulled out a gold piece. 

“Thank you, Shemmy,” I muttered, dropping it into 
his greasy cap; “ tell Mount and Renard where I have 
gone.” 

* Ach—ach, Mister Cardigan,” cried Shemuel, pluck- 
ing me timidly by the sleeve, * von vort, if you please, 
sir. Remember, sir, I beg of you, that Miss Warren 
must not stay here. And if she will 
stay, and if she will not listen to you, 
sir, I beg you to gome to me at vonce.” 

“Why?” T asked, searching his agi- 
tated face. 

* Pecause I hatf a knowledge that 
will hellup you,” he muttered. 

“Very well,” I said, calmly. “I 
will come to you, Shemmy, if I need 
you. Where is Lady _ Shelton’s 
house ?” 

He led me tio a back window and 
pointed out the Boundary, which was 
a tree-shaded road skirting the inner 
fortifications. Then he opened the 
rear door, pointed out the way 
through a filthy alley, across the mar- 
ket square, and then north until I 
came to a large, white-pillared house 
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on a_ terrace, surrounded by an 
orchard. 
As I walked swiftly towards the 


Boundary my irritation increased 
with every stride; it appeared to me 
that the world was most impudently 
concerning itself with my private af- 
fairs. 

As for Silver Heels, no wonder the 
announcement to her of my presence 
here had frightened her into tears. 
She knew well enough, the little 
hussy, that Sir William would not 
endure her to wed such a man as 
Dunmore; she knew it only too well, 
and, by the publishing of the banns, 
it was clear enough to me that she 
meant to wed Dunmore in spite of Sir 
William and before he could inter- 
fere or forbid the banns. 

As I hastened on, biting my lip 
till it bled, I remembered her vow to 
wed rank and wealth and to be “ my 
lady,” come what might. And now 
the mad child believed she was in a 
fair way to fulfil her vow! I would 
teach her to try such tricks! 

I found no great difficulty in dis- 
covering the house. Stone steps set 
in the hill-side led up to an orchard, 
through which, bordered by a gar- 
den, walks of gravel stretched to the 
veranda of the white-pillared house 
with its dormers and dignified portico. 

There was a lady in the orchard, 





with her back turned towards me, 
leaning on a stone wall and apparent- 
ly contemplating the town below. 


My moccasins made no noise until 
I stepped on the gravel; but, at the 
craunch of the pebbles, the lady look- 








finished he gaped at me like a dying 
fish. Suddenly he seized my hand 
and wrung it until the whole table 
shook. and Mr. Henry looked at us 
in displeasure. 

“Tell the Weasel,’ said Mount, 
gently. “Tell him, lad. It will 
please him. He’s full 0’ sentiment; he’ll never breathe 
a word, Mr. Cardigan; the Weasel’s a gentleman. He 
dotes on love and lovers.” 

Lovers! Love! The words fell harshly on my ear. 

I did not love Silver Heels; I did not want to wed 
her. But something had to be done, and that quickly, 
if I was to take the silly, deluded girl back to Johns- 
town with me. 

I drew Mount and Renard aside and asked them 
where Miss Warren was staying. They did not 
know. 

“We'll make a tour of the town and find Shemuel; 
he knows,” suggested Mount. 

I assented, smiling bitterly to find myself so soon 
seeking Shemuel’s company; and we three, clad in our 
soiled buckskins, descended the stairway and sallied 
forth into the sunlit streets of Pittsburg, arm in arm. 

Riflemen, rangers, forest - runners, and the flotsam 
and jetsam from the wilderness were no rare spectacles 
in Pittsburg, so at first we attracted little attention. 
We would have attracted none at all had not Mount 
swaggered so, arms akimbo, fur cap over his left eye. 
He stopped at every tap-room—a sad habit of his in 
towns; and the oftener he stopped, the more offensive 
became his swagger. The Weasel, too, strutted along, 
cap defiantly cocked, reaching up to tuck his arm un- 
der the elbow of his giant comrade, which at moments 
forced the little Weasel to march on tiptoe. 

It was strange and ludicrous, the affection between 
these waifs of the wilderness; what Mount did the 
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the tap-room, where Mount and Renard bawled for 
ale, while I made known my business to Shemuel, who, 
curiously enough, appeared to suspect in advance what 
I wanted. 

“Tf you hatt dold me this morning—ach!—bud I 
pelieved you care noddings, Mister Cardigan. She wass 
waiting to see you, sir, at Lady Shelton’s in the Boun- 
dary—” 

* Did you tell her I was here?” I asked, angrily. 

“* Ach—yess! I wass so sure you would see her—” 

Exasperated, I shook my fist at the peddler. 

“You miserable, tattling fool!” I said, fiercely. 
“Will you mind your own business hereafter? Who 
the devil are you to pry into my affairs and spy upon 
your betters?” 

“It was to hellup you, sir,” he protested, spreading 
his fingers and waving his hands excitedly. “I dold 
you she wass to marry Lord Dunmore; if you hatt 
asked me I could haff dold you somedings more—” 

“ What ?” 

“The banns will be published to-morrow from efery 
church in Pittsburg, Richmond, and Williamsburg!” 

I glared at him, catching my breath and swallow- 
ing. 
“ Sir,” he whined, “I ask your pardon, but I haff so 
often seen you in Johnstown, and Miss Warren, too, and 
—and—TI would not haff harm come to her, or you, sir; 
and I pelieved you—you lofed her—” 

I looked at him savagely. 

‘“* Ach!—I will mix me no more mit kindness to no- 


ed around, and then came hastily tow- 
ards me across the grass. 

“Are you a runner from 
town?” she asked, sharply. 

i stood still. The lady was Silver 
Heels. She did not know me. 

She did not know me, nor I her, at 
first. It was only when she spoke. And this change 
had come to us both within four weeks’ time! 

That she did not recognize me was less to be wonder- 
ed at. The dark mask of the sun, which I now wore, 
had changed me to an Indian; anxiety, fatigue, and 
my awful peril in the Cayuga camp had made haggard 
a youthful face, perhaps scored and hollowed it. In 
these weeks I had grown tall; I knew it, for my clothes 
no longer fitted in leg or sleeve. And I was thin as a 
kestrel, too; my added belt holes told me that. 

But that I had not recognized her till she spoke dis- 
tressed me. She, too, had grown tall; her face and 
body were shockingly frail; she had painted her 
cheeks and powdered her hair, and by her laces and 
frills and her petticoat of dentelle, she might have 
been a French noblewoman from Quebec. It were idle 
to deny her beauty, but it was the beauty of death 
itself. 

“ Silver Heels,” I said. 

Her hand flew to her bosom, then crept up on her 
throat, which I saw throbbing and whitening at every 
breath. Good cause for fear had she, the graceless 
witch! 

After a moment she turned and walked into the 
orchard. ’Deed I scared her, too, for her dragging feet 
told of the shock I had given her, and her silk kirtle 
trembled to her knees. She leaned on the wall, looking 
out over the town as I had first seen her, and I fol- 
lowed her and rested against the wall beside her. 

“ Silver Heels,” I asked, “ are you afraid to see me?” 
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“No,” she said, but the tears in her throat stopped 
her. Lord! how I had frightened her withal! 

“Do you know why I am here?” I demanded, im- 
pressively, folding my arms in solemn satisfaction at 
the situation. 

‘To my amazement she tossed her chin with a hateful 
laugh, and shrugged her shoulders without looking 
at me. 

‘Do you realize why I am here?” 
pleasure. 

She half turned towards me, 
difference in voice and movement. 

“ Why you are here? Yes, I know why.” 

“Why, then?” I snapped. 


I repeated, in dis- 


with maddening in- 


“ Because you believed that Marie Hamilton was 
here,” she said, and laughed that odd, unpleasant 
laugh again. ‘“ But you come too late, Micky,” she 


“your bonnie Marie Hamilton is a 
Albany to mourn 


added, spitefully; 
widow now, and already back in 
poor Captain Hamilton.” 

My ears had been growing hot. 
But she turned her 


*“ Do you. believe—” I began. 
back, saying, “Oh, Micky, don’t lie.” 


“Lie!” I cried, exasperated. 

“Fib, then. But you should have arrived in time, 
my poor friend. Last week came the news that Cap- 
tain Hamilton had been shot on the Kentucky. Boone 
and Harrod sent a runner with the names of the dead. 
[f you had only been here!—oh dear! poor boy! Pray, 
follow Mrs. Hamilton to Albany. She talked of no- 
body but you; she treated Mr. Bevan to one of her 


best silk mittens—’ 
“ What nonsense is this?” I cried, alarmed. “ Does 
Mrs. Hamilton believe I am in love with her?” 


“ Believe it? What could anybody believe after you 
had so coolly compromised her—” 

“What?” I stammered. 

“ You kissed her, didn’t you?” 

* Who—I?” 

“ Perhaps I was mistaken; 
else.” 

I fairly glared at my tormentor. 

“Let me see,” said Silver Heels, counting on her 
fingers. ‘“ There were three of us there—Marie Ham- 
ilton, I, and Black Betty. Now I’m sure it was not 
me you kissed, and if it was not Marie Hamilton— 
why—it was Betty!” 

“Silver Heels,” said [, angrily, 
am in love with Mrs. Hamilton?” 

“Why did you court her?” demanded Silver 
looking at me with bright eyes. 

‘Why? Oh, I—I fancied I was in love with you— 
and—-and so I meant to make you jealous, Silver 
Ileels. Upon my honor, that was all! I never dreamed 
she might think me serious.” 

The set smile on Silver Heels’s lips did not relax. 

“So you fancied you loved me?” she asked. 

‘[—oh—yes. Silver Heels, I was such a fool—” 

* Indeed you were,” she motioned with her lips. 

How thin she had grown! Even the color had left 
her lips now. 

*There’s one thing certain,” I said: “I don’t feel 
hound in honor to wed Mrs. Hamilton. I like her; 
she’s pretty and sweet. T might easily fall in love with 
her, but I don’t want to wed anybody. I could wed 
you if I chose, now, for Sir William wishes it, and he 
promised me means to maintain you.” 

“T thank Sir William and you!” said Silver 
paler than ever. 

“Oh, don’t be 
have you and—and my 
I’m a rebel!” 

She did not answer. 

“Or, at least, I'm close to it,” 
here to seek Lord Dunmore.” 

As I pronounced his name I suddenly remembered 
what I had come for, and stopped short, scowling at 
Silver Heels. 

“Well, Micky?” she said, serenely. 
Dunmore?” 

[ bent my head, 


perhaps it was somebody 


“do you suppose I 


Heels. 


Heels, 


can’t 
Heels, 


I muttered. “I 
Silver 


frightened,” 
country too. 


I went on. “I am 


“What of Lord 


looking down at the grass, and in 
a shamed voice I told her what I had heard. 
did not deny it. When I drew for her a portrait of 
the Earl of Dunmore in all his proper blazonry, she 
only smiled and set her lips tight to her teeth. 

“What of it?” she asked. “I am to marry him; 
you and Sir William will not have him to endure.” 

“It’s a disgraceful thing,” I said, hotly. “If you 
are in your senses and cannot perceive the infamy of 
such a marriage, then [ll do your thinking for you 
and stop this shameful betrothal now!” 

“You will not, I suppose, presume to interfere in 
my affairs?” she demanded, icily. 

“Oh yes, I will,” said I. “ You shall not wed Dun- 
more. Do you hear me, Silver Heels?” 

*“T shall wed Dunmore in July.” 

“No, you won't!” [ retorted, stung to fury. “Sir 
William has betrothed you to me. And, by "Heaven! 
if it comes to that, I will wed you myself, you little 
fool!” 

The old wild-cat light flickered in her eyes, and for 
a moment I thought she meant to strike me. 

“You!” she stammered, clinching her slender hands. 
‘Wed you! Not if I loved you dearer than hope of 
heaven, Michael Cardigan!” 

“1 do not ask you to love me,” T retorted, sullenly. 
“TI do not ask you to wed me, save as a last resort. 
But I tell you. I will not suffer the infamy of such a 
match as you mean to make. Renounce Dunmore and 
return with me to Johnstown, and I promise you | 
will not press my suit. But if you do not, by Heaven! 

shall claim my prior right under our betrothal, and 
I shall take you with me to Johnstown. Will you 
come 2” 

“Lord Dunmore will give you your answer,” 
said, looking wicked and shaking in every limb. 

“And I will give him his!” I eried. “ Pray 
attend to-night’s ceremony in the fortress, and 
will learn such truths as you never dreamed!” 

I wiped my hot forehead with my sleeve, glaring 
at her. 

“Doubtless.” said T. sneeringly. “my attire may 
shock your would-be ladvship and your fashionable 
iriends. But what I shall have to say will shock them 
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more than my dirty clothes. True, I have not a bit 
of linen to clean my brow withal, and I use my sleeve, 
as you see. But it’s the sleeve of an honest man that 
dries the sweat of a guiltless body, and all the laces 
and fine linen of my Lord Dunmore cannot do the 
like for him!” 

“T think,” said she, coldly, “ 
“T think so too,” I sneered. 
if I have detained you from the races, for which, 

ceive, you are attired.” 

“It is true; I remained here for you, when I might 
have gone with the others.” 

Suddenly she broke down and laid her head in her 
arms. 

Much disturbed, I watched her, not knowing what 
to say. Anger died out. I leaned on the wall beside 
her, speaking gently and striving to draw her fingers 
from her face. In vain I begged for her confidence 
again; in vain I recalled our old comradeship and our 


you had best go.” 
“T ask your indulgence 
I per- 
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thousand foolish quarrels, which had never broken 
the strong bond between us until that last night at 
Johnstown. 

As I spoke, all the old tenderness returned, the deep 
tenderness and affection for her that lay underneath 
all my tyranny and jealousy and vanity and bad 
temper, and which had hitherto survived all quarrels 
and violence and sullen resentment for real or imagi- 
nary offence. 

I asked pardon for all wherein I had hurt her; I 
prayed for her trustful comradeship once more as few 
men pray for love from a cold mistress. 

Presently she answered a question; other questions 
and other answers followed; she raised her tear- 
marred eyes and dried them with a rag of tightly fist- 
ed lace. 

To soothe and gain her I told her bits of what I 
had been through since that last quarrel in Johnstown. 
I asked her if she remembered that sunset by the 
river, where she had spoken charms to the tiny red and 
black beetles, so that when they flew away the charm 
would one day save me from the stake. 

But when I related the story of my great peril. 
she turned so sick and pallid that I ceased, and took 
her frail hands anxiously. 

“ What is the matter, Silver Heels?” I said. “ Never 
have I seen you like this. Have you been ill long? 
What is it, little comrade?” . 

Oh, T don’t know—I don’t know, truly,” she sobbed. 
“It has come within the few weeks, Michael. I am 
so old, so tired, so strangely ill of I know not what.” 

“You do know,” I said. “Tell me, Silver Heels.” 

She raised her eyes to me, then closed them. Neck 
and brow were reddening. 

“You are not in love!” 

“ Ave, sick with it,” she said, 
lids. 

It was horrible, 
Dunmore as an inspirer 


” 


I demanded, aghast. 
slowly, with closed 


incredible! TI attempted to picture 
of love in any woman. The 
mere idea revolted me. What frightful spell had this 
shrunken nobleman cast over my little comrade that 
she should confess her love for him? 

And all T could say was: “ Oh, Silver Heels! 
Heels!’ That man! It is madness!” 

“What man?” she asked, opening her eyes. 

“What man?” I repeated. “Do you not mean that 
you love Dunmore?” 

She laughed a laugh that frightened me, so mirth- 
less, so bitter, so wickedly bitter it rang in the sum- 
mer air. 

“Oh ves—Dunmore, if you wish—or any man—any 
man. I eare not: I am sick, sick, sick! They have 
flattered and followed and sought me and importuned 
me—great and humble, young and old—and never a 
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true man among them a]l—only things of powder | and 
silks and painted smiles—and all wicked save one.” 

“And he?” 

“Oh, he is a true man—the only one among. them 
all—a true man, for he is stupid and vain and tyranni- 
cal and violent, eaten to the bone with self-assurance 
—and a fool to boot, Michael—a fool to boot. And 
as this man is, among them all, the only real man of 
bone and blood—why, I love him.” 

“Who is this man?” I asked, cautiously. 

‘“Not Dunmore, Michael.” 

“Not Dunmore? And yet you wed Dunmore?” 

“ Because I love the other, Michael, who uses me 


like a pedigreed hound, scanning and planning his 
kennel-list to mate me with a blooded mate to his 


taste. Because I hate him as I love him, and shall 
place myself beyond his power to shame me. Because 
I am dying of the humiliation, Michael, and would 
wish to die so high in rank that even death cannot 
level me to him. Now, tell me who I love.” 

“God knows!” I said, in my amazement. 

“True,” she said. ‘“ God knows I love a fool.” 

“But who is this fellow?” I insisted. “ What man 
dares attempt to mate you to his friends? The in- 
solence, the presumption—why, I thought I was the 
only man who might do that!” 

How she laughed at me as I stood perplexed and 
scowling and fingering the fringe on my leggings, and 
how her laughter cut, with its undertone ringing with 


tears. What on earth had changed her to a woman 
like this, talking a language that dealt in phrases 


which one heard and marked and found meant nothing, 
with a sting in their very emptiness! 

“Very well,” said I, ‘“ you shall not have Dunmore 
for spite.of a fool unworthy of you; and as for that, 
you shall not have the fool either!” 

“T am not likely to get him,” she said. 

“You could have him for the wish!” I cried, jeal- 
ously. ‘“ I’d like to see the man who would not crawl 
from here to Johnstown to kiss your silken shoe!” 

“Would you?” 

“It pleases you to mock me,” I said. “ But I’ll tell 
you this: If I loved you as a sweetheart I’d do it. I'll 
have the world know it is honored wherever you touch 
it with your foot!” 

“Do you mean 
strangely. 

“Mean it! Have you ever doubted it?” 

The color in her face surged to her hair. 

“You speak like a lover,” she said, with a catch 
in her breath. 

“T speak like a man proud of his kin!” said I, 
suspiciously alert to repel ridicule. Lover! What 
did she mean by that? Had I not asked pardong for 
my foolishness in Johnson Hall? And must she still 

taunt me? 

If she read my suspicions I do not know, but I 
think she did, for the color died out in her face, and 
she set her lips together as she always did when 
meaning mischief. 

“T pray you, dear friend,” she said, wearily, “ con- 
cern yourself with your kin as little as I do. Bid me 
good-by now. I am tired, Michael—tired to the soul 
of me.” 

She held out her slim hand. 
to touch it with my lips. 

“You will not wed Dunmore?” I asked. 

She did not reply. 

* And you will come with me to Johnstown on the 
morrow, Silver 7 


it?” she asked, looking at me 


” 


I took it, then I bent 


Heels? 
There was no answer. 

“ Silver Heels?” 

“Tf you are strong enough to take me from Dun- 
in a dull, tired voice. 


more, take me,” she said, 
“ And—and from the other—the one you love—the 
foo] ?” 


“He will leave me when you leave me,” she an- 
swered. 

“You mean to say this pitiful ass will follow you 
and me to Johnstown!” I cried, excited. 

“Truly, he will!” she said, hysterically, and covered 
her face with her hands. But whether she was laugh- 
ing or erying or doing both together I could not de- 
termine; and I stalked wrathfully away, determined 
to teach this same fool that his folly was neither to 
my taste nor fancy. 

And as I passed swiftly southward through the 
darkening town I heard the monotonous call of the 
town watchman stumping his beat: 

‘Lanthorn, and a9 whole candle-light! Hang out 
your lights here! Light—ho! Maids, hang out your 
light, and see your lamp be clear and bright!” 

To be Continued. 


Victoria—Requiescat in Pace! 


te OD gave her peace ”’—her poet’s song— 
W ho saw not, thro’ the shrouded vail, 
A woman’s heart-break at the wail 
Of woman weeping Over wrong. 


“God gave her peace ”-—ay! peace from pain! 
Who gave her war? Did they forget 
The one who watches even yet 

That not a sparrow fall in vain? 


The planets, in unbounded course, 
To silent Law obedient swing. 
May not her silent suffering 

Arrest the iron Hand of Force? 


Above the clamor of the throng, 
Above the tramp of mailéd men— 
Ah, listen! You may hear again 

The benison of Angel-song. 


“ Good-will to men!” From War surcease! 
Oh, hearken. erring brothers all, 
Again the silver echoes call— 

The herald of the Prince of Peace! 


ERNEST NEAL LYON. 
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FREE government does not insure freedom to 
the governed. Of what avail are constitu- 
tions, habeas-corpuses, trial by jury, or any 
other bulwark of liberty to a small and 
timorous man in the keeping of a big 
overbearing wife? Of what avail, also, is 

the gumption of an intelligent and able workman who 
finds himself constrained to obey the commands of a 
committee of labor leaders who may have lost their 
heads, or may not have been blessed with good sense 
to start with? The man of sense who is constrained 
to join a strike which he does not approve, is in a 
very sad and a very common predicament. We all 
sympathize with him, and no doubt he feels duly 
sorry for himself. 

The New York Sun on May 26 told a long and edi- 
fying story about the existing strike in the National 
Cash Register Factory at Dayton,‘Ohio. If it is as 
veracious as it seems, it is an important tale. It ap- 
pears that Mr. Patterson, the president of the Cash 
Register Company, has had two purposes in life, both 
of which he labored hard to realize. He wanted to 
manufacture cash-registers at a profit, and to make 
his employees healthy, happy, and prosperous.  <Ac- 
cording to the Sun’s story he worked up an ideal es- 
tablishment, where everybody seemed to get satisfac- 
tory wages, and where the health and comfort of the 
employees received lavish and intelligent attention. 
Dayton came to be a sort of labor Utopia which inves- 
tigators from Europe and elsewhere came to see, and 
saw, and went away amazed. All the same, a good many 
of Mr. Patterson’s hands joined a labor union, so as 
to be on the safe side. The first outrage the union 
chiefs discovered was that the towels provided (gratis) 
in the elaborate wash-rooms of the factory were washed 
by impecunious old women instead of being sent to a 
union laundry. They put a stop to that at once, and 
the company submissively ceased to provide clean tow- 
els for the use of the work-people. The next dis- 
covery was that the automatic springs in the self- 
closing doors of the factory had been made by non- 
union labor. The springs were denounced. The com- 
pany conferred and submitted. The springs were re- 
moved and thrown away, and the doors ceased to be 
self-closing. Then followed a series of minute griev- 
ances about pay and employment, none of them of con- 
sequence, except as they increased the difficulty of run- 
ning the factory. The company met them patiently 
and did its best to satisfy the union chiefs. Two 
drunken workmen were discharged. The union object- 
ed. The company wouid not reinstate them, but for 
three months it paid them full wages for doing no- 
thing. The company’s foundry became a union foun- 
dry. Skilled foundrymen had made from five to eight 
dollars a day. The union ordered that no man should 
earn more than $4 50 a day, but that more men should 
be employed. Work got slack in the foundry in Jan- 
uary, and three men were laid off. There was trou- 
ble. Two more were laid off in March for lack of 
work, and one in April for other reasons. One got 
work elsewhere. The union demanded that the other 
five should be reinstated. The company refused on 
the ground that there was no work for them to do. 
On April 29 the moulders quit work. A few days 
later the polishers’ committee demanded the reinstate- 
ment of the five moulders, which being refused, the 
polishers quit work. Then the whole factory had to 
shut down, and 2300 people were thrown out of em- 
ployment. Since then a number of other Dayton fac- 
tories have shut down, one after another; the unions 
are having things all their own way, and thousands 
of men are out of work. It is a very interesting case. 
In the Register works the conditions of work seem to 
have been about as nearly perfect as the wit and benev- 
olence of man could make them. There the unions 
seem to have brought nothing but loss to their mem- 
bers. The only jury in such cases is public opinion, 
and its verdict in the Dayton troubles is watched for 
with eagerness wherever labor problems are matters 
of vital concern. 

@A. 


HATEVER are the defects of trades unions, 

and whatever needless mischiefs may result 

—as apparently of late at Dayton—from 

their leaders’ policies, nobody questions any more 
that they have come to stay, that wisely managed and 
regulated they are of value, and that they are more 
likely to increase than diminish. The court of pub- 
lic opinion is the only one to which as yet unions and 
employers can appeal for final settlement of their 
disputes. It is a halting and defective tribunal, which 
gives its judgment tardily and reluctantly after much 
damage has been suffered. The only country on earth 
which as yet has attempted a more perfect provision 
for settling labor disputes is New Zealand. There 
for the last six years there has been compulsory ar- 
bitration. Mr. H. D. Lloyd, a man of more advanced 
ideas than most of us, tells in Newest England how 
it works. It favors the organization both of employ- 
ers and workmen, for only organized workmen, re- 
gistered under the law, are subject to it and can 
profit by its advantages. Only organized employers 
can appeal to it for arbitration. The original title 
of the law—subsequently changed—was, “ An Act to 
Encourage the Formation of Industrial Unions and 
Associations and to Facilitate the Settlement of In- 
dustrial Disputes by Conciliation and Arbitration.” 
New Zealand is divided into six districts, each of 
which has a Board of Conciliation, which tries labor 
disputes. The appeal is to the Court of Arbitration, 
over which a judge of the Supreme Court presides. 
Most cases are appealed, since it- is found that a final 





decision that all hands must obey is usually wanted. 
About fifty cases had been tried under the new law 
when Mr. Lloyd wrote. While a case is pending 
there can be no strike or lock-out, but work must 
go on. When a conclusion is reached the employer 
may give up his business, or the workman his job, 
but if the business goes on it must go on in accordance 
with the court’s decision, and if the workman keeps 
his job it must be on the court’s terms. The court 
favors unions and union men, both on grounds of 
publie policy and because they have given up their 
right to strike in order to profit by the law’s protec- 
tion. The court in its decisions has insisted that 
union men must be given employment, where possi- 
ble, before non-union men, and that when work grows 
slack it shall be divided among all the men employed, 
instead of being given to a few, the rest being laid off. 
It has ordered, too, that work be given to residents be- 
fore non-residents. But it forbids the discharge of non- 
union workers to make room for union men. Where 
union men have been discharged obviously to punish 
a union it has ordered their reinstatement, but it re- 
quires that the unions shall not be monopolies, but 
must admit all competent men as members. It fa- 
yors organized employers, registered under its provi- 
sions, by requiring the union to furnish them with 
labor in preference to unorganized employers. 

It will be seen that this is a pretty meddlesome law, 
but every law is more or less meddlesome, and almost 
any rational attempt at legal regulation of labor 
disputes seems attractive when compared with such 
crude and violent methods as were exhibited the other 
day at Albany, or even with the irritating and costly 
processes now maturing at Dayton. New Zealand is 
trying all sorts of novelties. None of them is more 
interesting or important than this attempt to make 
capital and labor keep the peace. Mr. Lloyd says 
the attempt is a great success, but he is an optimist 
in such matters, and believers in every-man-for-him- 
self will want to hear further testimony. 
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HEN you read in the newspapers that a 

\ Chicago professor has given public expression 
to some particularly foolish sentiment, use 

some prudent hesitation about believing it. Among 
the artificers of Chicago news there seems to exist 
a marked and curious propensity to invent and cir- 
culate untruths about Chicago professors. The latest 
of many instances is the case of Professor Clark, of 
Northwestern University, who was very widely credit- 
ed a fortnight ago with remarks reflecting contemptu- 
ously on the qualifications of the college-taught girl 
as a helpmate to man. This paragraph about Profess- 
or Clark was of the kind that catches the eye. 
Most of the newspapers printed it, and we all read 
it and said, “ What a goose Professor Clark must 
be!” But Professor Clark, impatient of the anserine 
qualities we have been tacitly attributing to him, 
declares, in a letter to the New York Tribune, that 
he has not been saying anything in disparagement 


of the college-bred girls, but holds them in special 
esteem, and that sixteen years of experiené¢e as the 


husband of one of them qualifies him to declare 
that they make the best wives that there are. <Ac- 
cording to his account there is something like a system- 
atic defamation of the intelligence of Chicago pro- 
fessors by a certain class of Chicago newspapers. 
Therefore when we read in our paper a Chicago de- 
spatch telling what a foolishly sensational remark or 
action some Chicago professor has been guilty of, 
let us merely say, ‘‘ That’s another!” and forget the 
story. 
@a. 


Mr. Stone, ‘“‘a wealthy real-estate owner,” had 

been choked and robbed by thieves the previous 
evening while feeding his cow in his barn on Michi- 
gan Avenue. That is not a defamatory story, and may 
be true, and if so, it throws a very interesting light 
on Chicago life. An enviable measure of plain living 
must be considered to have been preserved in a city 
of nearly two million inhabitants where wealthy citi- 
zens go out in the evening to feed their cows in their 
barns. The chance of being robbed may be less in 
New York, but to offset that it should be recorded 
that in New York the chance of having a cow to feed 
has been almost wholly eliminated. 


A CHICAGO despatch, dated May 25, said that 
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has won an honorable notoriety by his course 

in the matter of the army canteen. He was 
one of a ministerial commission who went out to 
Fort Sheridan to examine into the conditions result- 
ing from the abolition of the army canteen, and report 
to the Baptist Ministers’ Association. The other min- 
isters on the commission reported that the post was 
better off without the canteen. Dr. Dexter’s conclu- 
sion was that the abolition of the canteen had worked 
much mischief, and he prepared a minority report to 
that effect. But his brethren refused to receive his 
report at all. One side seems to have been all they 
felt it prudent to hear. So Dr. Dexter resigned from 
the association. 

The case illustrates the intensity of the partisan- 
ship which the canteen question has aroused. Facts, 
justice, expediency, seem to go for nothing. The 
opponents of the canteen have won a fight, and 
propose to hold their ground if possible, whatever 


D‘ DEXTER, a Baptist minister of Chicago, 


become 


the effect may be upon the army. It has 
a matter not of morals, but of polities. President 
Lillia Stevens, of the W. C. T. U., finds evidence 
of a: “conspiracy on the part of some army officers 
to work up public sentiment in favor of the rein- 
statement of the canteen.” She is against any such 
plot, and declares that “the W. C. T. U. has made 
investigations at several army posts, and is satisfied 
thoroughly with the results of che abolition of the 
canteen. The Times quotes several army officers sta- 
tioned at posts near New York as expressing disgust 
both at Mrs. Stevens’s insinuation, and at the mark- 
ed increase of drunkenness which has followed the 
anteen’s suppression. It will be at least six months 
before the attention of Congress can be drawn again 
to the canteen question, and before then trustworthy 
reports can be gathered about the effect of closing the 
canteen. Meanwhile the new law should have, and 
will have, a fair trial. 


page of the WEEKLY quoted statements made in 

a Montreal paper about the Doukhobers in Can 
ada, to the effect that they weve in more or less trou- 
ble because of their conscientious objections to the 
land Jaws and marriage laws of Canada and to laws 
generally, and that some of them had issued an ap- 
peal to the nations of the earth to provide them with 
another and more congenial refuge. Later accounts 
which came by way of Philadelphia are more reas- 
suring. The Quakers of that tewn have a special in- 
terest in the Doukhobers, and keep informed about 
them. The Friend, a Quaker publication, learns that 
the objection to Canadian laws mentioned in the Mon- 
treal despatch originated in an uneasy Russian re- 
former, not himself a Doukhober, who got up the peti- 
tion mentioned. It purported to come from the Douk- 
hobers in general, but those whose names were signed 
to it deny that their signatures were authorized, and 
very few seem to share the sentiments expressed in it, 
while those who were misrepresented are indignant. 
The Friend finds that some settlements of Doukhobers 
are doing exceedingly well, and it believes that a 
great majority of them are satisfied with their pres 
ent situation and likely to become permanent settlers. 


A PARAGRAPH published some months ago on this 


truth of the statement lately disseminated that 

their Church and system seein better adapted 
to the simple life of rural communities than to cities, 
and that the great problem of their future is how to 
hold their own in the centres of population, Their 
spokesmen say that even in the cities they are doing 
well. Dr. North, of New York, secretary of the 
National City Evangelization Union, has been inves- 
tigating, and reports that out of 136 American cities 
having a population of more than 25.000, only seven 
showed a loss of Methodist communicants during the 
last ten years. All the others showed fair gains, and 
seventy-four of them showed that the Methodist per 
centage of gain beat the percentage of gain in general 
population. In each of the seven largest cities of the 
country Methodism is growing, and in three of them— 
Soston, Chicago, and St. Louis—the gain is especially 
satisfactory in that its percentage beats the percent 
age of increase in population. 

These figures are impressive and interesting. They 
are reassuring, too, in considerable measure, but they 
may not tell the whole story. The assertion which led 
to them was that increased wealth, chiefly noticeable 
in cities, bred the taste for a more complex, polite, 
and perhaps luxurious life than Methodist discipline 
contemplated, and that there was a tendency for the 
richer Methodists to stray into other folds, where 
the prevailing ideas and manner of life were more 
congenial to their aspirations. That may be true, in 
spite of Dr. North’s statistics, and if true, it is not 
unimportant. To notice one particular—Methodist dis 
cipline inculeates, and even requires, in church mem- 
bers, a degree of abstinence in the matter of beverages 
which is apt to be irksome to persons who follow the 
ordinary temperate usages of polite life in the con- 
cerns of eating and drinking. It is easy to imagine 
that a pious man who drinks claret with his dinner 
and champagne on occasion may be better suited by 
a church that regards such indulgences as matters of 
personal concern than with one that specifically dis- 
approves them. 


T's Methodists are not disposed to admit the 


IVILIZATION in the State of Ohio is not old 
{ enough yet to be effete, but any one who is 

so forgetful as to imagine that it is so young 
as necessarily to be crude should remark that next 
week the Western Reserve University in Cleveland 
celebrates its seventy-fifth anniversary. It was start- 
ed in 1826. There are three colleges in Ohio that 
are a year or two older. The Western Reserve will 
make much of its seventy-fifth birthday. The pro- 
gramme of its celebration covers five days, and in- 
cludes every sort of academic demonstration that 
precedent warrants. The University, which includes 
Adelbert College, has about eight hundred students, 
and many distinguished graduates. 

Ohio was admitted to the Union on February 19. 
1803. Her hundredth anniversary is less than two 
years off, and no doubt she will celebrate it in spite 
of wintry weather and the derisive smiles of all the 
other jealous States. 
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Vincent Serrano 


N. C. Goodwin 


Maxine Elliot 


The Trial Scene in “The Merchant of Venice” at the Knickerbocker Theatre 





THE DRAMA. 





OBODY with an interest in the estate of 
the American stage is going to find fault 
with Nat C. Goodwin for his ambition 
to lift himself to higher artistic levels 
and take, so far as his endeavors are con- 
cerned, a more elevated place than he has 

yet occupied in his profession. If Mr. Goodwin had 
succeeded in proving his fitness to act Shylock as well 
as he evidently hoped to, for instance, he would not 
have been the only gainer by the result. The stage 
in this country would have been fortunate to have 
an ambitious, liberal, and artistic actor-manager de- 
voting himself io the best in stage literature, and the 
burden of this responsibility would not have rested 
on the shoulders of Richard Mansfield, ‘EK. A. Sothern, 
and the small group of, our actors that to-day risk 
the higher drama. It would have been a cause for 
unqualified congratulation therefore if Mr. Goodwin’s 
recent experiment at the Knickerbocker Theatre had 
been somewhat more triumphant. It did not damage 
his reputation, because he proved that he could at 
least act Shylock creditably, and that was, for a come- 
dian who has passed the greater part of his career in 
the least ambitious kind of farce, no mean achieve- 
ment. The attempt did injury, as it were, to the act- 
or’s prospective reputation; for there was not from 
the beginning of his performance to the end the least 
promise that in the Shaksperean drama he could rise 
above the standard possible to any well-trained, in- 
telligent routineer. Half a dozen actors without a 
trace of Mr. Goodwin’s comic genius and artistic means 
of expressing it could have come through the ordeal 
with “The Merehant of Venice” as well as he did, 
although it would be impossible for them in a life- 
time to reach the heights the comedian has so recently 
gained in “ When we were Twenty-one.” His admir- 
ers would be loath to exchange the incomparable come- 
dian they know in this play and in the rest of his 
varied répertoiré for an ordinary Shylock, My. Good- 





win’s conception of the réle followed the most conven- 
tional lines. He had evidently found no new inspira- 
tion in the text, or had failed to express it adequate- 
ly. Poetry, imagination, dignity, and distinction were 
all absent from the portrait, and a Shylock bereft 
of these is not likely to win fame for any actor. Tech- 
nically there was no obvious deficiency in the perform- 
ance, unless it were in the faulty and difficult reading 
of the verse, but in spite of this general smoothness 
of his portrayal, the audience was left calm through 
every stage of the drama, although its mood was 
friendly and inflammable. Mr. Goodwin, moreaver, 
accentuated the least elevated qualities of the char- 
acter, and its universal racial traits were never sug- 
gested. Thus the unexpected happened. Mr. Goodwin, 
who should have been, by every rule of experience, 
original, uneven, and eccentrically brilliant, was con- 
ventionally competent. 

Maxine Elliot was, of course, a beautiful Portia, 
who missed the really salient points of the character 
about as thoroughly as Mr. Goodwin did in his task; 
but she acted neatly, although the rapturous and 
poetic note was never sounded. Her lack of variety 
was one drawback to her success. Annie Irish was an 
intolerably affected and smirking Jessica, while the 
ease and intelligence of Effie Ellsler’s reading was a 
brief delight in the performance. Aubrey Boucicault, 
Vincent Serrano, Harry Woodruff, who whined in one 
key uninterruptedly as Lorenzo, and Frederick Perry, 
an excellent Prince of Arragon, were among the assist- 
ing actors; but they did not distinguish themselves 
so much as William Courtleigh, who made striking 
his one appearance as the Prince of Morocco, Maclyn 
Arbuckle, an admirably dignified and human Antonio, 
and William Le Moyne as Gobbo. The Launcelot of E. 
Dodson was unjustifiably original in its suggestion 
of melancholy and saturninity. 
ment was not particularly intelligent, and retained 
all the time-worn stupidity of Shaksperean comedy, 


The stage manage-. 





By Lawrence Reamer 





which had better not be accentuated when it is not 
comic. The scenery and costumes, used first by Au- 
gustin Daly when he revived the comedy in 1898, were 
tasteful and adequate. 
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horse of farce, the mother-in-law, that F. W. Sid- 

ney, the author of “ The Brixton Burglary,” came 
nearest to novelty. She is not the befooled and inter- 
fering harridan whose fate is to suffer nearly every 
indignity but physical violence at the hands of hus- 
bands who resent her efforts to investigate their 
flimsy explanations of absence passed in amorous ad- 
venture. The mother-in-law of the Herald Square 
Theatre’s farce has just as much provocation as her 
long line of prototypes, for her situation is about the 
same; but she became a pioneer of her class and acts 
as the ally of her son-in-law, who is more menda- 
cious than peceant, and thus epitomizes the rest of 
those in the play who revel in prevarication to the 
sacrifice of nearly every other discernible quality. 
There never was a play so thoroughly founded on false- 
hood, even in the fantastic stageland of rough farce, 
and a breath of truth would demolish the entire 
structure at any stage of its progress. But the word 
never comes, of course, and there are three acts of 
activity, if not of action, from the never-failing sup- 
ply of deception. Mr. Sidney follows in the path of 
Henrik Ibsen, and begins his play just when the 
psychological moment has arrived; so there is no show- 
ing of the precedings that lead to the embarrassment 
of the master of the household, who has surreptitious- 
ly taken supper with two music-hall acrobatic sisters 
the night before, to the distress of his butler, who bor- 
rowed his clothes for an outing, and was mistaken for 
a burglar, and the plight of the maid-servant that 
took his bicycle and lost it—all these happenings come 
before the play begins, and, like the oldest of his 


l was in his way of treating that familiar battle- 








the author explains them chiefly 
by means of soliloquy. But the stream 
of mendacity is soon let loose, and for 
three acts the action is drenched in it. 
The scene is the same drawing - room; 
there is little to differentiate the charac- 
ters, and theré is no greater mental en- 
joyment than one may get trom the diffi- 
cult process of trying to keep count of the 
lies as they appear and calculating to how 
many more they lead within the next five 
minutes. Joseph Holland, W. J. Fergu- 
son, Elita Otis, Jessie Busley, and Grace 
Yilkins are the capable actors in the com- 
pany, ana they are‘able, with the author’s 
occasionally effective scenes, to create a 
mild degree of fun. British farce is not 
so artistically made as the Paris brand, 
and its old-fashioned devices belong to an 
earlier period of stage-writing. But they 
sometimes have a directness and bluntness 
that end in humor, and “The Brixton 
Burglary ” accomplishes that purpose 
about as well as some of its more artistic 
predecessors. It comes, moreover, at the 
end of a long season, and that is a tacit 
claim for intelligence. 
N the current extravaganza at the 
I New York, Sydney Rosenfeld has suc- 
ceeded in accomplishing successfully 
a task that. is none the less difficult be- 
cause its effects seem easy to produce. He 
has once more combined amusingly half a 
dozen plays known to most theatre-goers, 
and has made the rough composite called 
“The King’s Carnival” almost contin- 
uously entertaining. There are suggestions 
of “in the Palace of the King,” ‘‘ When 
Knighthood was in Flower,” “ Under Two 
Flags,” and “The Climbers” in the mix- 
ture, all roughly put together and crude- 
ly exaggerated. But there is in all of 


craft, 
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the episodes the saving grace of natural 
and spontaneous fun, and in every sepa- 


rate incident there is something more 
than travesty of the original. Enough 


burlesque of that remains to appeal to 
those familiar with its character, and 
there is pleasure for them in the parody. 
The proportion of independent humor is 
also preserved, and unfamiliarity with 
the play need not interfere with the spec- 
tator’s enjoyment. Marie Dressler is 
foremost in the cohort of women that fur- 
nish either beauty or humor to the per- 
formance. To Miss Dressler naturally 
fell the task of comicality, and she la- 
bored as athletically as ever and with as 
good results. Amelia Summerville con- 
tributed alike to the fun and to the 
asthetic enjoyment of the panorama that 
gradually unfolds itself, and they have 
potent allies in both these departments in 
the person of other young women. Louis 
Harrison is the foremost of the men that 
illustrate with appropriate emphasis the 
highly colored material on which they 
are employed. These affairs at the New 
York—they must be called something, and 
there is no place for them in any the- 
atrical phraseology—are never elaborate 
in fashion, nor are they likely to be lav- 
ish or beautiful in detail, and the evi- 
dent outlay is never to be compared with 
what the other theatres offer in this line. 
These features of similar performances 
are made to appear in their right light 
when they are so little missed in the 
presence of the real fun that alone can 
vitalize these pieces. And the reproduc- 
tion of a scene from “ Under Two Flags ” 
is quite as fine a bit of spectacle as one 
would ask to see, for the great height of 
the stage at the New York makes it. pos- 
sible to magnify the apparent peril and 
extent of the original scene. 








ADVICE TO MOTHERS.—MkS. WINSLOW’S SOOTHING 
Sykup should always be used for children teething. 
It soothes the child, softens the gums, allays all pain, | 
eer colic, and is the best remedy for diarrhaa. 
—| av. 








OF course you can live without islephone service, but 
you don’t live as much as you might, because telephone 
service saves time, and time is the stuff of life. Rates in 
en attan from $60 a year. New York Telephone Co. 





AMERICA makes the finest brand of champagne. 
Cook’s IMPERIAL ExTRA Dry. It is delicious, fruity, 
and pure.—[Adv.] 





ABBOTT’S, the Original Angostura Bitters, lighten 
a lessen worry. At grocers’ and druggists’.— 
v 





BEFORE retiring—prevents headache—Dr. SIEGERT’S 
Genuine Imported Angostura Bitters.—[Adv.] 





ONE of the architectural ornaments of Central 
London is the HorEL RussELL, in Russell Square, 
designed after the German Renaissance Style, in light- 
red brick and terra-cotta. 

Immediately over the entrance are sculptured fig- 
ures, by Mr. W.H. Fehr, of England’s great queens— 
Elizabeth, Anne, Mary, and Victoria; while the 
sculptured heads of leading English statesmen are 
placed in niches between the principal windows on 
the Guildford Street frontage. 

At the top of the caemate which runs round the 
building are medallions with the arms of the chief 
countries of the world picked out in various colors.— 


dv.) 
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Up to Dreamland the 
So cosily dressed toad 
In = = in well known 


Pride of. the West. 


For sale by all leading jobbers and retailers 
Samples of this muslin mailed free on application 


TREAT & CONVERSE, belo lorie Agents 
is M 


| 
| 
| 
ge | 


79 and 81 WortTH STREET, NEW York. 
2 © © © © 0 ee 0 6 


PORTABLE 
HOUSES » » 


Hunters’ Cabins 
Children’s Play Houses 
Summer Cottages 
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ILLIAMS “soap 


These Faces Show 


the difference between Williams’ 
The lather 


Shav- 
ing Soap and other kinds. 
of most soaps is thin and watery, and 
as soon as it is applied to the face 
begins to evaporate. It appears 
full of little pin holes (see 
face No. 1); the skin be- 
comes hard and dry, 
the face burns and itches ; 


it’s torture to shave with such soap. 


The lather of Williams’ Soap is al- 
ways thick, moist and creamy (see 
face No. 2); 
the 
velvety, and renders shaving 
and Williams’ 


the only kind that 


it softens the beard, 


soft, 


9 


~ 


makes skin pliable and 


easy 
is 


agreeable. Soap 


“Won't dry on the face.” 


Williams’ Soaps sold everywhere, but sent by mail if your dealer does not supply you. 


WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 25c. SWISS VIOLET SHAVING CREAM, 50c, 
YANKEE SHAVING SOAP, (Rd. or Sq.) 10c. LUXURY SHAVING TABLET, 25c. 
WILLIAMS’ SHAVING SOAP (Barbers’), 6 round cakes, 1|b., g4oc. Exquisite also tor toilet. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING STICK, 10c. IN STATMIPS. 
TRIAL SIZE WILLIAMS’ SHAVING TABLET, 2c. IN STAMPS. 


DR&speNn. 


Lonpon. 
SYDNEY. 


Paris. 


THE J. B. WILLIAMS CO., Glastonbury, Conn. 


@inner wy 











Wasteful 
Office Work 


Merchants who buy with discretion 
and sell largely at fair advances over 
cost, at the end of the year find 
that their individual profits are 
small—that they hardly have made 
the interest on their invested capi- 
tal and moderate salaries for them- 
selves. They feel that there is an 
immense amount of detail con- 
nected with their business, making 
the office work cumbersome, in- 
tricate, and expensive, which 
might be lessened, but how to 
simplify it they do not know. 


Baker-Vawter 


Business Systems 


are the result of examination of office 
work in almost every line of trade, and 
can be adapted to any business, saving 
both time and money. 


Baker-Vawter Company’s account- 
ants, guided by practical experience 
and common-sense, will analyze 
your business, devise and install a 
simple and perfect system at a 
reasonable charge, which will save 
its cost many times. As often as 
required competent auditors will 
make examinations and reports. 





The ‘‘Modern” 


CORK PULLER 


For Homes and Clubs, etc. 


A quick and easy extractor of all corks from all bottles. Can 
be attached to any convenient surface — ice-box, sideboard, 
door-frame, or wall—in fact, anywhere. One up-and-down 
movement does the business. Consider its help to. 
the women folks, who should not have to struggle with 
a cork-screw. Reflect upon your usual exasperating 
hunt for a cork-screw. Remember those unspoken 
“cusses.” Don’t forget the broken-off cork in the neck 
or the bits left in the bottle. Think what it means in 
a house where ale or beer is used. Remember the un. 
speakable splattering catsup bottle. $1.50 makes 
a lifetime provision against all this annoy- 
ance in opening all bottles. 
Cannot break— 
Never slips — 
Never splits 
cork—Removes 
them clean —A 
great conven- 
ience — Hand - 


somely engrav- 
ed and plated. 


$4.50 


PREPAID to 
Any Address. 

The remittance will 
be promptly returned if 
you are not fully pleased 
with the machine. 




















Send $1.50 to the makers 


GILCHRIST @ MEANS 
43 and 45 Canal Street, Chicago 











Please write for pamphlet “ General Expense,” ex- 
plaining Baker-Vawter Business Systems in detail. 


Baker-Vawter Company 
Chicago. 


Accountants, Auditors, Devisers of Business Systems, 
Aanufacturers, 
Branches in all principal cities. 
* Address all communications to 


Baker- Vawter Company, Audit Dept. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


New Gas and Oil Regions. KEEP POSTED ON 


THE “SOHMER” HEADS THE 
LIST OF THE HIGHEST 
GRADE PIANOS. 


SEND FOR 


THE BOOMING TOWNS. Keep posted on 








SOHMER 
PIANOS 


Automobile Houses changes. Keep up with the procession. 


MERSHON & MORLEY 


Saginaw, Michigan 


136 Washington Street, Chicago 





Thousands have found home and fortune in new fields of action. 
Our new publication— ** Business Opportunity ” — gives 
ou special and reliable information on new localities where 
rge capital is being invested, where wages are highest 











and opportunities for business brightest. If you are not 
satisfied with present conditions, and if your opportunity is 














5 limited in your present surroundings, and if you desire a 
2 home in a new field of activity, subscribe at once. @1 per 
year; three months’ ees 25 cents. Address Publisher Sohmer Building. Only Salesroom 
+ @ 2 * Business je gestae A C, 1843 Wabash Avenue, = a 9 in reater New 
The best stomach regulator. None better in mixed drinks. Chicago, II!. “* The best opportunities are the earliest ones. Sth Ave., cor. 22d St. York. 





ATrip Through Mountains, by Lakes and Rivers—LEHIGH VALLEY RAILROAD 
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Benjamin E. Tillman 


HIN the novelist of to-day intro- 
duces the Hon. Benjamin E. Till- 
man, of South Carolina, into his 


pages he will need to look at this remark- 
able individuality, which is to be so con- 


Two Distinguished Southerners 





spicuous in politics for the next four 
months, from many points of view. The 
extraordinary political situation in South 
Carolina, resulting in the resignation of 
both United States Senators, will be solved 
by the people of the State at the polls 
of the primaries next fall. Until then, the 
Bourbon Democracy and the more liberal 
Democratic elements of the United States 
will take a distinct interest in the con- 
test between Tillman and McLaurin. They 
are both men of strong personality, as yet 
unknown in their real lives to many thou- 
sands who read with interest of their 
campaign. Tillman is about fifty years of 
age, as honest as the day, as sincere as a 
man can be in politics, a good husband, a 
eood father, and a good friend. He neither 
smokes, drinks, nor chews tobacco, and 
spends his leisure time reading history 
and statesmanship. No such leader has 
arisen in South Carolina since the war, 
and his hold upon the people is increasing. 
Not that he has the sympathy of the an- 


which Hampton and Butler have stood— 
both men now too old for active ‘cam- 
paigning —and of which before the war 
the Rutledges, Lowndeses, Pinckneys, Hu- 
gers, Middletons, Ravenels, Bulls, and Hey- 
woods were distinguished members. Beg- 
gared by the war, the blue-bloods - have 
gone to work to build up their fortunes. 
Eventually, of course, they will again be 
heard from in Congress; but “ Ben” Till- 
nan, the one-eyed iarmer’s boy, who fol- 
lowed the plough and knows just what the 
daily life of every “wool -hat” boy in 
South Carolina. is, is teaching the aristo- 
crats the lesson of the sheer force of pluck 
and intellect. Their Democracy, after all, 
is still his Democracy, and whatever the 
national platform of that party declares, 
they stand for; but they have never been 
able to speak for it and make votes for it 
as Tillman has. The campaign of 1890, 
which put him in the Governorship and 
put the reformers, as the Tillmanites were 
called, in control of the State machine, 
will not be fought all over again this 




















John Lowndes McLaurin 


summer. The position of the Democracy 
of the State on national issues is the same 
now as then. With Mrs. Tillman’s help— 
and she is a bright and helpful woman, 
a better politician than her husband, his 








cient South Carolina aristocracy, for 
= ADVERTISEMENTS. 
s : 
































WITH A 


GOERZ LENS 


NO SHUTTER IS TOO FAST 


These cuts will certainly dis- 
pel any doubt you.might enter- 
tain as to the speed of the 

DOUBLE 


: J GOERZ ANASTIGMAT 


These Lenses can be fitted to Pocket, Folding Cartridge Kodaks and other Cameras. 


















































LENSES € 


For Prices, Circulars, etc., 


apply to your dealer, or to the ©. P,. COERZ OPTICAL WORKS, 52 E. Union Square, New York G 











JUST PUBLISHED 














Illustrated. 


a sensation. 


Crown 8vo. 


Ghe TRIBULATIONS 
of a PRINCESS 


A New Book by the Anonymous Author of 
‘The Martyrdom of an Empress” 


This 1s the autobiography of the exiled noblewoman whose earlier 
book, ‘*The Martyrdom of an Empress,” created so general 
The new book, written out of her personal ex- 
perience, is a fascinating account of her career at various 
European courts, and is filled with intimate personal recollec- 
tions of the private life of kings and emperors. 


Deckel Edges and Gilt Top. 
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friends say—Mr. Tillman is now endeavor- 
ing to beat the foremost of the men who 
fought side by side with him in 1890, 
the “Hon. John L.. MeLaurin. 

Mr. John Lowndes McLaurin’s resigna- 
tion of the United States Senatorship is a 
significant and interesting thing regarded 
from any point of view. “Younger by five 
or six years than Tillman, not so striking- 
looking physically, a handsome and mag- 
netic man, McLaurin has made the sin- 
gular experiment of a departure even 
more: striking than Tillman’s from the 
Democratic traditions of South Carolina. 
The MeLaurins and Tillmans have been 
well-to-do families, never prominent 
in their commonwealth until 1890.  Till- 
man educated himself, and while not what 
is called a scholar, is a widely read and 
well-informed man. McLaurin received 
his education at the Virginia Military In- 
stitute, and began practising law at Ben- 
nettsville, South Carolina, being elected 
to the Legislature as a reformer in 1890, 
when Tillman organized the victory. He 
has since risen to the House of Represen- 
tatives, and later on to the Senate—the 
Tillmanites say, by Tillman’s wishes; the 
McLaurinites confess, not against Till- 
man’s will, certainly. While ‘not as well 
read a man as Tillman, McLaurin’s strik- 
ing personal appearance, his independence 
of thought and his social refinement, give 
him a strong hold upon the public; but 
in his own State, to whose Democracy the 
epithet Bourbon has so often been ap- 
plied, strong doubts are expressed as to 


whether the time has come for “ Dem- 
ocrats to vote away from home.” Mce- 


Laurin is not so strong physically as 
Tillman. Neither one of them is a disso- 
lute or dissipated man, and their contest 
before the people is practically for Till- 
man’s seat. For McLaurin’s there will be 
a half a dozen other contestants. While 
many of the aristocrats will support Till- 
man, the growing strength of the cotton- 
mill people is an element in MeLaurin’s 
favor. Fifteen million dollars have been 
invested in South Carolina cotton-mills 
within fifteen years. 




















Bronze Statue of Henry B. Hyde 
Founder of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society 


NE of the most significant facts 


The Hyde Memorial 
regarding life-insurance is the 


Y statement that the resources of the 


companies now doing business in this 
country are so great that they could make 
a loan of half a billion dollars on twenty- 
four hours’ notice. The growth of life- 
assurance has been remarkable. Begin- 
ning with ‘the organization of the first 
company in 1843, it has increased steadily 
until there are to-day about seventy com- 
panies doing business in the United 
States, with a total aggregate of insur- 
ance in force amounting to upward of 
$9,000,000,000. 

Henry B. Hyde, founder of the Equitable 
Life Assurance Society, and for fifty years 
at the head of that organization, was an 
important factor in the development of 
life - insurance in the United States. His 
prominence in this field has been widely 
recognized, and the unveiling of the bronze 
statue of Mr. Hyde, by J. Q. A. Ward, was 
a memorable event in the records of the 
Equitable, in whose building the statue 
stands. 
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The Jacob Dold Packing Co. fi 


‘4 Buffalo, N. y., V..S.'A.. 


Send postal for 
free souvenir 
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Ready About June 10th 


RICHARD CROKER 


By ALFRED HENRY LEWIS 


The Only Authorized Biography of the Great 
Tammany Leader. Green Cloth 
and Gold. Illustrated. 


$2.00 


. “RICHARD CROKER” is more than a bi- 
ography. It tells the story of Mr. Croker’s life 
in most entertaining fashion, but, besides this, it 
is acharacter study, and gives us an intimate and 
accurate estimate of one of the most conspic- 
uous and interesting figures in American life. 
Mr. Croker’s friends will recognize the faithful 
portrayal of his good qualities, and his enemies 
—for Mr. Lewis has been frank as well as just— 
will find his faults portrayed with equal fidelity. 

“RICHARD CROKER” is a book which 
will become a standard and must find a place in 
every library, public and private. It is of in- 
terest not only to the politician and student of 
public life, but the general reader will find it a 
fascinating account of a remarkable man and a 
remarkable career. 

The coming municipal election in New York 
will be the fight of Mr. Croker’s life. He will be 
constantly in the public eye, and Mr. Lewis’s 
book provides a thorough understanding of the 
man, his methods, and the forces and machinery 
at hiscommand. Noone who expects to follow 
the contest intelligently can afford to be with- 
out the knowledge contained in what is, in fact, 
the sole complete biography of Richard Croker. 





May be ordered through the trade, or will be 

sent, carriage prepaid, on receipt of $2.00. 
LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY, 
19 and 21 West 3ist Street, Now York City. 





CAMERON 
STEAM 
PUMPS 


Of superior design and construction. 
Used the world over, and conceded 
to be the most durable, reliable, and 
effective steam pump on the market. 


No outside valve gear. 
Often imitated, but never equalled. 
Send for Catalogue 


A. S. CAMERON 


Steam Pump Works 
Foot East 23d Street, 








Only on the 


PRESIDENT 


Suspender 


No other suspender has the com- 
fort giving — —— Pe on 
the Presi — ree pair gua 

5 dent” is on “the 


Box 271, Shirley, Mass 














From “ Printers? Ink,” May 29, 1901 


“In the great Chicago Public Library, HARPER’S WEEKLY is called for 
by more readers than any other weekly, and- HARPER’S MAGAZINE by 


more readers than any other magazine.” 





Pabst beer 


IS alW 


| enormous magnitude, incorporating many edu- 
hi 


| factory. at Worcester, 


New York 





| every fifteen minutes, 
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The Natural 
Food Conservatory, 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 


The Home of the Shredded Whole 


Wheat Biscutt. 


NE of the most artistic exhibits at 
the Pan-American is that of The 
Natural Food Company, of Niagara 
Falls, N. Y., manufacturers’ of 

Wheat 


Shredded Whole Biscuit and other 
natural food products, loc _ in the Manu 
facturers’ and Liberal Art Building. The 
booth has a frontage of 43 feet, is two 


stories high, and of a classic style of archi 
tecture. There is a great display of the 
Company's products, a beautiful exhibit table 
and a corps of demonstrators are kept busy 
showing the many ways in which Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit may be prepared. On 
the main floor is a place where daily lectures 
are given on the subject of naturally organ 
ized foods, showing also by practical de 
monstration how improper and unnatural 
food has affected man. The second floor 
is arranged for the comfort’ of visitors 
— there is a retiring room, chairs and a 
esk 

All parties interested in 
cordially invited to make this place their 
headquarters. There are also two exquisite 
paintings of the little boy carrying a candle, 
“More Light,’’ which has been made famous 
by this Company. 

The exhibit, however, is only a small rep 
resentation of the Company's works at Niag 
ara Falls. Indeed, auxiliary to, and by no 
means an insignificant part of the Exposition 
is the great conservatory at Niagara Falls. 
It is the most practical institution of its kind 
in the world—a commercial enterprise of 


pure foods are 


cational features. This great enterprise is 
the result of the studies and investigations 


in the line of dietetics by President Henry 
D. Perky, which proves that the most 
“natural food’ for man is wheat; that in 


wheat nature supplies all the elements neces 
sary in the development of a healthy body 


an a strong mind. This new product, 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit, is the result 
of these investigations. To-day the great 


Mass., running both 
day and night, cannot fill orders for the home 
market alone. So quickly have Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit, in the few years of 
their existence, gained the favor of the public 
throughout this country that if the wheat 
shreds of all the rolls in the machines of 
the Company’s factory at Worcester for one 
day’s run were joined together end to end, 
the length would be 116,299 miles—a light 
porous shred which would reach nearly five 
times around the globe at the equator; and 
the wonder is, who eats these millions of 
Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit? Thousands 
of families use no other bread. Shredded 
Whole Wheat Biscuit consist of the entire 
wheat grain (nothing added) made light and 
short by mechanical shredding and thorough 
cooking, and combines with the necessary 
bulk all the food properties requisite for 
thorough nourishment. Easily digested—but 
not “ predigested '’—especially beneficial for 
indigestion, constipation, and kindred com 
ylaints. They are a bread to be eaten with 
putter, fruit, syrup, jelly, milk, ete., or in 
sandwich form with meat, eggs or cheese ; 
or as a breakfast cereal, moistened with milk, 
hot or cold, they cannot be surpassed. Made 
without salt, they should be seasoned to taste. 
Opened and prepared with layers of berries, 
slices of juicy fruits, or sauces between the 
halves, the Shredded Whole Wheat Biscuit 
forms a palatable and nutritious combination. 
All cooked vegetables which have a flavored 


liquid, or are of moist character, such as 
spinach, pease, tomatoes, cauliflower, parsnip, 
ete., can be served with biscuit to marked 
advantage, as they will take up the flavor 
and liquid without becoming mushy or soggy. 

All good restaurants and hotels find it 
necessary to carry them on their printed 
menus. . 

Many physicians favor the more general 


use of this natural food, not merely for the 
upbuilding of the body of children and those 
threatened with invalidism, but also they find 
in their use a safe, sure and pleasant remedy 
for certain chronic ailments that beset men 
of sedentary habits. 

The plant at Niagara Falls has four times 
the capacity of the Worcester concern for 
the production of Shredded Wheat Biscuit 
alone. Other products will be given to the 
public later, making the aggregate capacity 
eight times as great as the Worcester plant. 
The conservatory, located on Buffalo Avenue, 
the finest residential portion of the city, oc 
cupies two blocks, the main portion of the 
building being 263 feet long by 66 feet wide, 
in greater part six stories high. The con 
struction is of steel. The idea of lightness 
and cleanliness is enhanced by the use of a 
light cream colored brick for the exterior 
facing of all the various buildings comprising 
the plant, and by painting the whole interior 


white, varied with soft tints. All floors are 
of the best mill construction, heavy plank 
and a hard-wood top floor, carried upon a 


skeleton of steel columns and beams in broad 
spans, with a layer of a fire-proof com 
position. 

The cost of the building will be over $500, 
000, and as much more will be expended on 
the machinery, a greater part of which is of 
recent invention, making a total cost of the 
conservatory over $1,000,000, not including 
the land. Proper foods can be made only 
under proper conditions, and for that purpose 
the two important factors, machinery and 
employees, have received the most careful 
consideration. The machinery has _ been 
chosen, not as to cost, but for adaptability 
to the special work required. The heating 
and ventilation of the various divisions of 
the entire structure is by the double fan 
system, which both introduces fresh air, 
warm or cold, as may be desired, and carries 
off the vitiated air. Winter and summer the 
air is entirely changed in the work rooms 
and in the offices every 
all without opening a 


seven minutes, and 


window, which would admit dust and im 
urities upon the food products. In fact the 
Natural Food Conservatory stands for the 


best that the nineteenth century has produced 
along mechanical lines. 

Interested housekeepers should drop a 
postal for the new illustrated edition of * The 
Vital Question,” cook book, which gives in- 
structions for the preparation of 260 de- 
oe dishes, made with the Shredded Whole 

Wheat Biscuit as the basis. This book, which 


shows many dishes of shredded wheat in 
colors will be sent free by mentioning the 
HARPER’S WEEKLY. 

Special arrangements are being made for 


entertaining visitors during the Pan Ameri 
ean Exposition, and a cordial invitation ts 
extended to all interested to inspect the great 
est food conservatory in the world. 








The Finest 
‘things are the ones which 
‘need Pearline most. The 
fact that a thing is delicate. 
is the very reason why you 
| should wash it with Pearline. 
' Nothing else can get it clean 
with so little rubbing. The’ 
"women who are the most 
particular about their! 
| washing and housework 
_are the ones who are the 
most enthusiastic about 


Pearline ise alge cg 
ineFabrics and delicate Women — || P e 
Da -¥:6 bbe! 


it Spares both 


Lie cTRO tom ENG.CO KY 3 





GRAND PRIZE, PARIS, 1900. HIGHEST AWARD POSSIBLE 


THE SMITH PREMIER 
OCCUPIES AN 
IMPERISHABLE POSITION 
IN THE BUSINESS WORLD. 


[Ladquestioned superior merit 
annually adds thousands 


of names to the long list of 
Smith Premier users, repre- 
senting every line of trade and 
every profession. It is held in 
lasting regard at home and 

abroad. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE FREE. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y., U.S.A. 


EXPOSITION ADDRESS: Southwest Corner, Manufacturers’ Building 


We Include All Others 
When we say there are no Whiskeys as fine or as 
well made as 


OLD CROW RYE. 


It isa Straight Ky. HAND MADE, SOUR MASH, 
and it is bottled in absolute purity. GOLD MEDAL 


awarded at Paris, 1900. 


H.B. KIRK & Co.,Sole Bottlers, N. Y. 




















| PROPOSITION: | 
For *8.00 we will send any | BOUGHT HAIGHT'S, 


“NRA HEAR Hai gh t’ Ss | STOPPED DARNING. 
Vegetable | 
Silk Hose 


with our guarantee to supply 
perfect hose for one year. 
Sample pair prepaid soc. in 
postage. Catalogue of union 

les sent on re- 
ds sold direct 
the consumer. 


man or woman six pairs of 


SILK HOSE. 
GUESS ILL TRY 
. THEM. 









quest. All 
from imills to 


Muskegon Knitting Mills 


MUSKEGON, MICHIGAN 





Ask about Haight’s Vegetabie Silk Golf Sweaters and Caps, the latest thing out. 

















ON YOUR VACATION USE 


mht acl , Salaried 
. ANEW GEM SAFETY RA 16R, : Its the Sim- 


Positions 
for Learners 


Our new free circular 
points out the direct 





plest,Safest, 
and most 
. Practical 

A **Safety 
Razor” in 


the world; way to a well-paid 
shaves the place in Civil, Me- 
i mildest as chanical or Electri- 


cal Engineering, or 
Architecture. Qualify 
yourself quickly for a 
position where youcan 
earn while you learn. 
We also teach by mail 
Steam Engineering ; 


well as the 
m Strongest 
beards; 
practice not 
required. 





Rains pc Drawing; Chemistry; 
H dealers or Telegraphy; Teaching 3 
Stenography; Book-keep- 


When writing state subject 
m@ in which interested. 
International Correspondence Schools, 
Box 1159, Scranton, Pa, 
Established 1891. 





ST prerri cet 


THE GEM 
CUTLERY €0O, 
weiey ‘s 33 Reade St. 
i and 3 Siame race, _ New York 











Capital $1,500,000, 



































James E. Sullivan 


Pan-American Athletics 
T programme of sports at the Ex- 


position is now practically com- 
plete, and every branch of athletics 
is provided for. The list of events begins 
with track and field events on June 13, 
and closes with the across-country cham- 


pionships on September 7. 

The management of the athletics is vest- 
ed in James E. Sullivan, president of the 
Metropolitan Association of the A. A. U., 
secretary and treasurer of the N. A. U., 
and captain of the Knickerbocker Athletic 
Club track team. The programme, as ar- 
ranged by Mr. Sullivan, is substantially 
as follows: 


June 13.—National Handicap Meeting, track and 
fieldevents, 

June 14.—Junior National Track and Field Cham- 
pionships. - 

June 15.—Senior National Track and Field Cham- 
pionships. 

June 17 and 18.— Basket-ball Championships, for 
teams by A. A. U. Registered Athletes. 

June 28 and 29.—Scottish Games. 

July 1 to 4.—La Crosse. 

July 4.—Fourth of July sports—All-round Cham- 
pionships of the A. A. U.; also Marathon Road Race. 

July 8 to 13.—Water sports and A. A. U. Champion- 
ships. 

Faby 10 and 11.—Basket-ball Championships for 
United States Interscholastic teams. 

July 12 and 13.—National Interscholastic Athletic 
Meeling. 

July 26 and 27.—Annual Ont-door Track and Field 
Championship Meeting of the Metropolitan Associa- 
tion of the A. A. U. 

August 24.—Annnal Gymnastic Championships of 
the Amateur Athletic Union of the United States. 

August 28 to 31.—Irish sports, 

September 2 to 5.—Association Football Champion- 
ship. 

~ 6 and 7 —World’s Championships, track 
and field events. 

September 7.— Across country Championships of 
the A. A. U. of the United States. 





MR. DOOLEY* 


On Mr. Carnegie’s Gift 


e IN millyon dollars to make 
th’ Scotch a larned people,” 
said Mr. Dooley. 


“Who done that?” asked 
Mr. Hennessy. 
* Andhrew Carnaygie,” 


says Mr. Dooley. “He reaches down into 
his pocket where he keeps th’ change an’ 
pulls up tin millyon bawbies, an’ says he, 
* Boys, take ye’er fill iv larnin’ an’ charge 
it to me,’ he says. ‘ Divvle hang th’ ex- 
pinse,’ he says. ‘ Th’ more th’ merryer,’ he 


says. ‘A short life an’ a happy wan,’ he 
says. ‘Larn annything ye like,’ he says. 


‘Name ye’er priference,’ he says, ‘ an’ put 
it all down to me,’ he says. 

“That’s th’ way we do it, Andhrew an’ 
me. Whin other men are chasin’ a bit iv 
loose money to th’ ‘corner iv a little lea- 
ther purse to make good on a chair or 
a foldin’-bed iv classical larnin’, we ordher 
th’ whole furniture sthore an’ have th’ 
bill sint up to th’ house. Idjacation in 
Scotland has been on th’ retail. Th’ Scotch 
have been goin’ in with a bag of oatmeal 
an’ exchangin’ it f’r enough larnin’ to 
last over th’ night. It’s been hand to 
mouth with thim f’r years. Andhrew an’ 
me propose f’r to buy idjacation f’r thim 
in th’ bulk. Profissor, wrap up tin millyon 
dollars’ worth iv thought an’ sind it to th’ 
Seotch. 

* Hinnissy, I don’t know what’s goin’ to 
happen whin us American millyonaires 
begins to unbelt. It used to be that we 
niver knew whin we had enough. No 
matther how much I made I was hanted 
be th’ fear that Ud wake up in th’ morn- 
in’ an’ find it all gone, an’ me with a pair 
iv overalls on runnin’ up a laddher with 
a box iv mortar on me neck. Whin ye run 
in an’ paid me th’ three millyon dollars 
ye owed, I was afraid to put it in a 
dhrawer f’r fear ye might come back 
afther I was gone; an’ I didn’t want to 
carry it in me pocket f’r fear I’d lose it; 
an’ if I stuck it in a bank an’ see th’ prisi- 
dint ridin’ in a cab, a chill run up me 

* Copyrighted, 1901, by Robert Howard Russell. 
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FOR WOMEN 


A daily spin on an 
easy-running 


AMBLER 
BICYCLE 


$60 to $35 
||} will demonstrate the value 
14 of the bicycle as a health 
[14 promoter. 
bl Catalog free. 

|. Rambler Sales Dept. 

CuHIcaGo 
New York 
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Ban 
BICYCLES 


have, in this season’s models, accurately 


gauged 


POPULAR FANCY 


and the requirements of critical cyclists. 
More improvements are embodied in the 
new Featherstones than were ever before 
attempted by a bicycle maker in a single 


year 


$40 $35 $25 


Chainless $60 


We will mail'the finest bicycle 
catalog of the year on request. 


FEATHERSTONE SALES DEPARTMENT 


Chicago New York 
San Francisco 

















Popular 


BUY 


Grand Imperial 
Champagne.... 


It is the highest priced 

AMERICAN WINE... 

Because it is the best 
For sale by all the leading 
Hotels, Cafes and Clubs 
Everywhere 





Price-lists of assorted cases on application. 


GERMANIA WINE CELLARS 
Hammondsport and Rheims, N. Y. 


IRONING EASY 


Gem Ironing Machine. 
Heated by gas or gaso- 
line—1¥4 cts. per hour. 
Lasts lifetime. Fine 
forsummer. s0 hours’ 
work in one_ hour. 
ff} Free—illustrated book- 
7 let,‘* Modern Methods 
in Ironing.”’ 
DOMESTIC 
MANGLE CO. 
Box A, Racine, Wis. 









































PORTABLE 
Pneumatic Hoists 





PNEUMATIC AND HAND POWER 


Traveling Cranes 


——— 


CHISHOLM & MOORE MFG. CO. 
CLEVELAND, OHIO 


TueJ. L. Morrison Co. 


invite particular attention to 
their magnificent exhibit of the 
latest automatic Wire-Stitch- 
ing Machines running in The 
Graphic Arts Workshop, Pan- 
American Exposition, Buffalo, 
N.Y. Special attention is 
asked to an examination of 
their No. 12 Wire Stitcher— 
the most wonderful machine 
of its kind inthe world. Stitch- 
ing through and clinching 112 
inches perfectly. 


THE J. L. MORRISON CO. 


NEW YORK LONDON TORONTO 















gee. a 
Uy ReyqUARE 


Its distinctive bearings and “ hardened- 
pin-and-block” chain are two of the 
special features which have made 


CLEVELAND 


BICYCLES 


$50 to $40 


famous and popular the world over. 
There’s a great difference in chains and 
bearings. Those points, and the reason 
why Clevelands are said to be “ built on 
the square,” are fully described in our 
fine catalog, sent free on application. 


CLEVELAND SALES DEPARTMENT 
Westfield, Mass., and Chicago 











Prices reduced for 
Spring & Summer 












§ 16 West 23d St. 

157 Broadway 

pond BGAN St. 
32 Boylston St. 


Brooklyn: 
Boston: 

Philadelphia: oa ‘Chestnut St. 
Chicago: 2 State St. 


Agencies in all beard cities. 
io the 


VISITORS 84. AMERICAN 


SAWS 


Machinery Hall 


E. C. ATKINS & CO., Incpd., Manfrs. 
Indianapolis, Ind. 

















are cordially invited 
to inspect our won- 
derful display of 





back, an’ I dhreamed that night iv mesilf ; 


with a dinner- -pail undher me arm pikin’ 
off to th’ rollin’-mills just befure th’ sun 
come up. But ye get used to money just 
as ye get used to poverty, Hinnissy, though 
niver as much used to it, fr’m th’ lack iv 
companions, an’ there come a time whin 
1 didn’t know what to do with it. I 
cudden’t give it back to th’ men I got 
it fr’m. They wudden’t take it. Manny 
iv thim ar-re dead. Besides, *tis again’ me 
system. I’ve got into th’ habit iv makin’ 
it, but not into th’ habit iv spendin’ it. 
I can’t buy things with it, f’r there’s naw- 
thin’ I’ve larned how to buy that won’t 
make money f’r me. I can’t give it to 
th’ poor, because if they had it they 
wudden’t be poor anny longer. Besides, 
no wan ought to be poor in this land iv 
opporchunity. As th’ pote says, Oppor- 
chunity knocks at ivry man’s dure wanst. 
On some men’s dures it hammers till it 
breaks down th’ dure, an’ thin it goes in 
an’ wakes him up if he’s asleep, an’ iver 
aftherward it wurruks f’r him as a night 
watchman. On other men’s dures it knocks 
and runs, away; an’ on th’ dures iv some 
men it knocks, an’ whin they come out 
it hits them over th’ head with an axe. 
But ivrywan has. an opporchunity. Th’ 
poor ar-re people that ’ve been out at 
wurruk whin opporchunity knocked. I 
can’t do annything f’r thim. Th’ poor 
mustn’t be pauperized. But I must do 
something to git rid iv th’ accumulations 
iv roly boly that’s grajally crushin’ out 
me young life, so I buys a university to 
play with. 

“ Th’ day whin we millyonaires bought 
yachts an’ brownstone houses with man- 
sard roofs onto thim an’ were proud iv 
havin’ thim has gone by, Hinnissy. Twill 
not be long befure none will be so poor as 
not to own a private yacht, an’ th’ nex’ 
time a Coxey army starts f’r Wash’nton, 
it'll ride in a specyal vistibule thrain. 
What was luxuries a few years ago is 
mere necessities now. Pierpont Morgan 
ealls in wan iv his office-boys, th’ prisidint 
iv a naytional bank, an’ says he, ‘ James,’ 
he says, ‘take some change out iv th’ 
damper an’ r-run out an’ buy Europe f’r 
me,’ he says. ‘I intind to re-rorganize it 
an’ put it on a payin’ basis,’ he says. 
‘Call up th’ Czar an’ th’ Pope an’ the’ 
Sultan an’ th’ Impror Willum an’ tell thim 
we won’t need their sarvices afther nex’ 
week,’ he says. ‘Give thim a year’s sal- 
ary in advance. An’, James,’ he says, ‘ ye 
betther put that r-red-headed bookkeeper 
near th’ dure in charge iv th’ continent. 
He doesn’t seem to be doin’ much,’ he 
says. Ye see, Hinnissy, th’ game has got 
so much bigger since we first made our 
money that if Jay Gould was to come 
back to earth with some iv th’ plays we 
used to wondher about, he’d think he was 
an old-clothes man. 

“Father Kelly don’t think as much iv 
it as I do. He was in here las’ night, 
an’ says he, ‘ Ye can’t buy idjacation f’r 
people,’ he says. ‘If ye cud, th’ on’y man 
in th’ wurruld that knew annything wud 
be Jawn D. Rockefeller,’ he says. ‘ Idja- 
cation,’ he says, ‘is something that a man 
has to fight f’r an’ pull out iv its hole 
be th’ hair iv its head,’ he says. ‘ That’s 
th’ reason it’s so precious,’ he says. 
“They’se so little iv it an’ it’s so hard to 
get,’ he says. ‘They’se anny quantity iv 
gab that looks like it, but it ain’t th’ rale 
thing,’ he says. ‘Th’ wurruld is full iv 
people wearin’ false joolry iv that kind,’ 
he says, ‘but afther they’ve had it f’r a 
long time, it tur-rns green an’ blue, an’ 
some day whin they thry to get some- 
thing on it, th’ pawnbroker throws thim 
out. No, sir, idjacation means throuble 
an’ wurruk an’ worry, an’ Andhrew Car- 
naygie himsilf is th’ on’y wan I know 
that’s been able to pick it up in th’ brief 
rong gan between wan dollar an’ anoth- 

> he says. ‘Th’ smartest man in my 
ay at th’ Colledge iv th’ Sacred Heart 
was a Ja-ad who used to come to school 
with a half a dozen biled potatoes in an 
ol’? newspaper an’ sawed wood all avenin’ 
to pay f’r his Jarnin’. Annything that 
boy larned, he larned, ye bet. Ivry line 
iv Latin he knew riprisinted a stick iv 
wood an’ belonged to him. *Twasn’t bor- 
rowed at th’ back dure iv a millyonaire. 
He knew more thin anny man I iver see, 
an’ he’s now at th’ head iv wan iv th’ best 
little wan-room schools in Du Page Coun- 
ty,’ he says. ‘Andhrew Carnaygie’s tin 
millyone won’t make anny Robert Burns,’ 
he says. ‘It may make more Andhrew 
Carnaygies,’ says I. ‘They’se enough to 
go round now,’ says he. 

“T don’t know that he’s right. I don’t 
know f’r sure that Father Kelly is r-right, 
Hinnissy. I don’t think it makes anny 
difference wan way or th’ other how free 
ye make idjacation. Men that wants it ’ll 
have it be hook an’ be crook, an’ thim 
that don’t ra-aly want it niver will get 
it. Ye can lade a man up to th’ uni- 
varsity, but ye can’t make him think. But 
if I had as much money as I said I had 
a minyit ago, I’d endow a bar’l iv oatmeal 
f’r ivry boy in Scotland that wanted an 
idjacation, an’ lave it go at that. Idja- 
cation can always be had, but they’se 
niver enough oatmeal in Scotland.” 

“Or Homestead, ” said Mr. Hennessy. 

“Or Homestead,” said Mr. Dooley. 

F. P. DUNNE. 


Harper’s Weekly 
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Financial — 





Redmond, ) igh grate 
Kerr & Co.) Investment 


BANKERS, 
41 WALL ST., N. Y. 


Securities 


List of current offerings sent on application. 
Transact a general banking business. 


Receive deposits subject to draft. Dividends 
and interest collected and remitted. Act as Fiscal 
Agents for and negotiate and issue loans of rail- 
roads, street railways, gas companies, etc. Securl- 
ties bought and sold on commission. Members of 
New York Stock Exchange. 


Issue eo 
LETTERS OF CREDIT 
available throughout the world. 


PHILADELPHIA CORRESPONDENTS: 
GRAHAM, KERR & CO, 


UNITED STATES MORTGAGE & TRUST CO., 


Capital, $2,000,000 


STATEMENT OF CONDITION DECEMBER 3ist, 


Assets 


Unlted States Bonds....<ccecccccesscses $1,107,066.67 
New York City Bonds. .............00 1,288,000.00 
Other Stocks and Bonds.............++- 2,786,489.70 







.. 8,862,124.41 
. 6,143,364.79 
289,785.61 


PROPITAMOR.. 60.00 cccccccccese 
Loans, Demand and Time 
Bills Purchased............ 
170,262.16 
700,000.00 
232,638.10 
TTTTTTTT Tey 4, 562,: 384. 62 


$26,142,116.06 


Foreign Department......... ee 
Accrued Interest Receivable. .......... 
Cash on hand and in Bank 





Bills of Exchange bought 
and sold. Cable Transfers 
to Europe and South Africa, 
Commercial and Travellers’ 
Letters of Credit. Collec 
tions made, International 
Cheques. Certificates of 
Deposit. 


Credit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BANKERS, No. 59 WALL STREET. 


Hugh Mac Rae 
& Co. 


Recommend the 
7% Cumulative Pre- 
ferred Stocks of 


BANKERS. Cotton Mills in the 

South for safety and 

Invest me nt for satisfactory in- 
Securities |terest returns. 





Wilmington, N. C. 


Invite correspondence. 


HASKINS & SELLS 


Certified Public Accountants 
30 BROAD ST., NEW YORK 


204 Dearborn Street 


30 Coleman Street 
Chicago, Ill. Cc. 


London, 


59 Cedar Street, New York 
(Mutual Life Building.) 


Surplus, $2,500,000 





1900 

Liabilities 
sacha ccacdesvisectaccsansaseaceses 52,000,000.00 
Surplus ......ccsssecccccccccceesceeescees 2,500,000.00 
Undivided Profits. ........ za "17 1,525.39 
pa are 7a 3, 379,032.91 


8,000,000.00 
84,208.37 
4,349.39 


$26,142,116.06 


Two Dividends of 5% each, amounting to $200,000, have been declared and charged out of the profits of the past year, 


OFFICERS 
. . President 
Vice-President 
2d Vice-President 
3d Vice-President 
° . Treasurer 


GEORGE W. YOUNG, 
LUTHER KOUNTZE, 
JAMES TIMPSON, 
ARTHUR TURNBULL, 
CLARK WILLIAMS 
WILLIAM P. ELLIOTT, 
RICHARD M. vas 
CALVERT BREWER 
ALEXANDER PHILL. IPS, 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
ac MONT CLARKE, 
CHARLES D. DICKEY LUTHER KOUNT 
CHARLES R, HENDE RSON, RICH’RD A. MC cuKby, 
GUSTAV E. KISSEL. lance S TIMPSON 
GEORGE W. YOUN 


. Secretary 

Asst. Secretary 

. Asst. Treasurer 
Manz ager Foreign Dep’t 





a TORS 
SAMUEL BABCO( 
. HH. sai DWIN, 


JR.. 
REDERICK O. BARTON, 
Cc. LEDYARD BLAIR 
Cc. C. CUYLER, DUMONT CLARKE 
ELE DICK} 
Vil PLIAM P. ‘BIXON 
BERT A. GRANNIS 
Seema HENDERSON, GEORGE G HAVEN, J}R., 
= os 
THER TKOUNTZE. 
CHARLTON T. LEV 
THEODORE MORFORD, RICHARD “ McCUK bY, 
ROBERT OLYPHA 
CHAI itd PRATT, 
EBEN Bb. THOMAS, 


JAMES pistes: 
GEORGE W. YOUNG 








Like one’s purse, a 


Folding 
Pocket 


KODAK 


may be carried in the hand without incon- 
venience, and being covered with fine 
seal grain leather it is dainty and incon- 


spicuous. 


Being made of Aluminum they are — 
lenses an 
accurate shutters they are capable of the 


and light. Having superb 


best photographic work. 


$10.00 to $17.50. 


EASTMAN KODAK CO. 
Rochester, N. Y 


Catalogue free at the 
dealers or by mail. 














' wide and the edges rounded. 


i =©matically. 
keeper 


steel, 
on copper. 





oes the rest. 


ENTLEMEN: — The Gooprorm_ Trousers 
Hanger is made of fine, specially rolled spring 

heavily _nickel- -plated 

The parts in 

contact with the fabric are 

It operates auto- 

** You press the button,” and the 

Sample by mail, 35c.; 


3 for 04S and a closet loop, $2.00. All express 


prepaid. 





his is what you want if you want the best. i 4 
Sold by Hardware and Furnishing stores, or prepaid for the price. Remit to the maker. 
CHICAGO FORM CoO., Dept. 75 124 La Salle St., 


CHIC AGO 











are especially 
recommended for 





POCKET CATALOGS FURNISHED 


BOSTON, 








WALWORTH MFG. CO. 


Bronze Seat GATE VALVES, .. 
Extra Heavy FLANGED FITTINGS, 
Van Stone PIPE JOINTS, etc., . . 


HIGH PRESSUR 
All for 250 lbs. working steam 
132 Federal St. 


Ghe 


Power 
Plants 


NEW YORK, Park Row Building 











New York Leather Belting Company, 


8 FERRY STREET, 


NEW YORK, 


MANUFACTURERS OF OAK TANNED LEATHER BELTING AND LACE LEATHER. 





See Our Exhibit—Pan-American Exposition, 


MACHINERY AND TRANSPORTATION BLDG., BLOCK 30, SOUTH SIDE. 
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A eERICAN EKQO 


SIT 








Léverwo- 


The great Balancing Act at Buffalo 


It takes the Yankee nation 
To make equilibration. 
But every time you turn around 
Pop! goes the Kaiser! 
(With apologies to the Weasel) 


Harper's Weekly 


BAKERS 
BREAKFAST 


AS? “KNOWN THE WORLD OVER” © 
B) HAS RECEIVED THE HIGHEST ENDORSEMENTS @ 
FROM THE MEDICAL PRACTITIONER, THE NURSE 
AND THE INTELLIGENT HOUSEKEEPER AND CATERER 
WALTER BAKER & CO. Limited 
ESTABLISHED 1780 DORCHESTER.MASS. 

* GOLD MEDAL, PARIS 1900. 




















Plastic 
Pictures 


Pictures with life and realism in 
them, with any kind of a cam- 
era, at any speed from the slow- 
est to the fastest, on dark days 
or bright days, in the rain, at 
night, 7f you use the wonderful 
new 


BAUSCH & LOMB 
PLASTIGMAT f-6 .8 
LENS 


Supplied on all Cameras. 
All dealers sell them. 
Lens Booklet t ree. 


Bausch & Lomb Opt. Co. 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
New York Chicago 





















THE WILSON DISTILLING Cv,, 
Baltimore Md, 





Established (823. 


WILSON 
WHISKEY. 


That’s All! 





You can obtati WILDFLOWERS Freon 
Comes rue MELLOWS TONE” avd “WONDER - 
LAND IGOI.”” The former is a LAWTY IER BZAPRIU/4, 8x6 
inches in size and having |O specimens of beautifully pressed and 
mounted WILD FLOWERS from YELLOWSTONE PARK in NATURAL 
COLORS. The latteris a -WWELOON OF TRAVEL through the 


PARK and the NORTHWEST, ILLUSTRATED IN COLORS. 
WILD FLOWERS 50's WONDERLAND 6¢ts 





PARIS EXPOSITION | 
PE tg Ee ENE: Oo TN a a aaa, 


If you desire to make a reputation as an expert cocktail mixer, buy 
the “Club” brand, follow directions, and your friends will wonder where 
vou gained the art. Many a cocktail you have drunk and compli- 
mented your host for his art of mixing—the truth is you had a “Clu 
Cocktail.” It merely required a little ice to cool it. You can do it 
just as well) FOR SALE BY ALL DEALERS. 


G. F. HEUBLEIN & BRO., 


NEW YORK. LONDON. 


HARTFORD. 














meer COU 


Although our offer of special outfits terminates on June 30th, we will continue 
to supply thein at the original prices, but cannot prepay expressage, as here- 


tofore. 


In our $3.00 outfit we are substituting an improved bottle, so that 
you are getting more than full value for your money. There is nothing more 
conducive to comfort during these warm days in town or in the country than 


SPARKLETTS 











Regular Price 
$4.40 


No. 1. $3.00 


HOME SODA WATER FOUNTAINS 


No. 2. 


Regular Price 
$7.10 


$5.00 





1 Glass Wicker-Covered Pint Syphon 
2 boxes Pint SPARKLETS 
1 bottle Vichy Tablets 

‘* Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
** Seltzer Tablets 
‘* Bicarbonate of Soda Tablets 
‘* Raspberry Syrup (4 0z.) 
‘¢ Strawberry ‘‘ ae 
‘* Root Beer ‘‘ 
‘* — Sarsaparilla ‘ 
** Ginger Ale 
** Vanilla ee - 


tt tt 
a 
«- 
” 
- 








I 
4 
1 
I 


ett 


German Silver Quart Syphon 
boxes Quart SPARKLETS 
bottle Vichy Tablets 

"* Seltzer ** 


‘* Citrate of Magnesia Tablets 
‘* Bicarbonate of Soda “f 

‘¢ Raspberry Syrup (8 oz.) 

‘¢ Strawberry ‘‘ he 

‘* Root Beer ‘‘ ef 

‘¢ —Sarsaparilla “ 

‘* Ginger Ale ‘‘ es 

** Vanilla eS = 








| Carbonate instantly any cold beverage you prefer 


water, milk, wine, 





| cider, lemonade, cold tea or coffee, etc., just as you like it. 


READY WHEN YOU ARE READY! 


“ 101 Delicious Drinks,” packed with each bottle, is invaluable at this season ; tells how to make 


| fizzes, juleps, cobblers, claret cup, and a host of other good things. Remit for an outfit at once ! 








COMPRESSED GAS CAPSULE CO., 1 Madison Ave., N. Y, 





| 
| 
| 
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FOR JUNE NOW READY 


| Harper & Brothers, Publishers 


25 st GOLF $2.~,3. 


EARL & WILSON’S 


© (COLLARS CUFESB SHIRTS 





(( 


BEST IN THE WORLD. 





A 24-Hour Train to Chicago Every Day—NEW YORK CENTRAL. 


























STATEMENT 


oe | ravelers 


Insurance Company of Hartford, Conn. 


CHARTERED 1863. (STOCK.) LIFE, ACCIDENT, AND EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSURANCE, 


JAMES G. BATTERSON, President. 


ara 1,000,000 


JANUARY 1, 1901. 


Total Assets (Accident Premiums in the hands of Agents) ee RO,861,080.06 


; NOT INCLUDED 
Total Liabilities (including Reserves), - : - 26,3817,908.25 
4,548,126.81 


Excess Security to Policy-holders, - * > 
Surplus, - . . > . - . 8,548,126.81 


Paid to Policy-holders since 1864, - . - 42,643,384.92 


Paid to Policy-holders in 1900, - - - 2,908,46+4.08 


Loaned to Policy-holders on Policies (Life), . 1.586,652.20 
Life Insurance in Force, - - - : 109,019,851.00 


GAINS FOR THE YEAR 1900. 
- - = $3,167,819.96 
in Insurance in Force ‘Life Department Only), - 8,685,297.06 


Increase in Reserves (Both Departments), (34 « basis) 2,484,892.52 
Premiums Collected - : - - 6,890,888.355 
































In Assets, ~ = 








HRERE |[-lolols] 


Sylvester C. Dunham, Vice-President John E. Morris, Secretary J. B. Lewis, M. D., Medical Director and Adjuster 
Edward V. Preston, Superintendent of Agencies Hiram J. Messenger, Actuary 
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Exposition Traveling. 


A selection of the Lake Shore as your route to the 
Exposition is an absolute assurance of the best in travel 
that money can buy. It means a pleasant and restful 
journey—the most interesting to Buffalo. 

Fast through trains from Chicago, Toledo, Sandusky 
and Cleveland, affording direct connections throughout the 
west with all the lines to those cities. The best facilities 
from St. Louis and the southwest, Cincinnati and the south eye ie 
in through trains over the C. C. C. & St. L. Ry. (Big Four = 


: Route) via Cleveland. 
Smoothest roadbed, finest track adjustment and greatest through 


train service in America on 


The Lake Shore 
and Michigan Southern Railway 
Station in centre of Buffalo, steam and electric railways direct to 


Exposition grounds and all parts of the city. 
Tickets over this route afford option, boat or rail, either way between 


Cleveland and Buffalo, also 10 days stop off in Buffalo on all tickets 


through that city. ; ’ 
“Book of Trains” gives full information about our service. 


“Book of the Pan-American” contains information about the Exposi- 
tion, maps of the grounds, Buffalo, Niagara Falls, etc. Both useful, 
sent free on request. A. J. SMITH, G. P. & T. A., Cleveland, O- THE GRAND UNION HOTEL 
42d Street and Park Avenue 
===NEW YORK 
Opposite the GRAND CENTRAL DEPOT 


EUROPEAN PLAN. RATES $1.00 PER DAY AND UP. 


Within easy reach of the Theatres and Shopping District. ‘Reached 
by all the principal street car lines of New York, the 
Grand Union Hotel is acknowledged the most 
convenient and accessible hotel in the city. 

FINE CAFE AND RESTAURANT GOOD ROOMS MODERATE CHARGES 


” 
? 




















MERICA’ —S G 
GREAT RESORTS 















7 3-4 hours from New York; Fare, $6.45 to $9.00 9 hours from New York; Fare, $9.25 
7 1-2 hours from Buffalo or 40 minutes from Buffalo; Fare, $0.35 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $5.75 to $8.65 By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 


By the New York Central & Hudson River R.R. 


21 hours from Buffalo or 


Niagara Falls; Fare, $15.15 
4 hours from New York; Fare, $3.10 to $3.70 By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
8 3-4 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $7.15 to $7.45 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
7 hours from New York; Fare, $5.65 
5 1-2 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls; *Fare, $5.10 
4 Qanné trent Mew Wark: Fare, $2.20 to $4.05 By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
9 I-2 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $6.90 to $10.00 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 3 3-4 hours from New York; Fare, $4.20 
8 1-4 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls; *Fare, $6.55 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
7 hours from New York; Fare, $6.55 to $8.00 
10 I-2 hours from Buffalo, or 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $9.15 to $10.55 5 1-2 hours from New York; Fare, $4.85 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 10 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $7.70 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
5 hours from New York; Fare, $5.05 to $6.65 : 
10 hours from Buffalo or 9 hours from New York; Fare, $8.25 to $8.50 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $7.50 to $9.15 7 hours from Buffalo or 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. Niagara Falls; Fare, $6.35 to $6.60 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R, R. 
3 1-2 hours from New York ;, Fare, $2.45 to $2.70 12 1-2 hours from New York; Fare, $10.75 to $11.85 
12 1-2 hours from Buffalo or 3 hours from Buffalo or 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $7.75 to $8.35 Niagara Falls; Fare, $1.50 to $3.15 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
9 1-4 hours from New. York; Fare, $7.00 
12 hours from New York; Fare, $10.65 4 3-4 hours from Buffalo or 
13 1-4 hours from Buffalo or Niagara Falls; *Fare, $2.95 
Niagara Falls; Fare, $10.65 By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. 
By the New York Central & Hudson River R. R. *Fare from Buffalo 15 cents less. 


BUFFALO—PAN-AMERICAN EXPOSITION 


& 1-4 to 12 hours 


Niagara Falls is forty minutes from Buffalo, and the New York Central has forty trains a day. 
Fare, 50 cents round trip. 


For information regarding hotels and private boarding houses at Buffalo, Niagara Falls, and at all the New York 
Central and West Shore summer resorts, call at the New York Central 


RECREATION & INFORMATION BUREAUS 


A copy of a 48-page folder entitled “ America’s Summer Resorts,” briefly describing the above mentioned and many 
other beautiful resorts, will be sent free, postpaid, to any address on receipt of a postage stamp, by George H. Daniels, General 
Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York. 
































